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For the Idle 


Moment— 





The open door to the Mezza- 
nine Lounge shows a beautiful 
four-sided gallery, overlooking 
the main lobby. Soft divans and 
roomy easy chairs invite you. 
It is an attractive spot in which 
to keep an appointment, or pass 
an idle moment. 











And the same spirit of hospita!- 
ity and ease is carried out, con- 
sistently, throughout the hotel. 





R) . 
Put an~ after your name in the reg- 
ister and leave the rest to the manage- 
ment of the hotel. 









The New York Rotary Club head- 
quarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 


MOT Ess 
MSALPIN 


Broadway at 354* Street 
New York City 


Rotarian L.M.Boomer Managing Director 





















































Don’t ship 
Household Goods 
Machinery, Auto- 
mobiles or any 
Other Commod- 
ity by Freight 
before investigating the 
dollar saving, and waste 








FAIR time canal facilities 
of the TRANS-CONTI- 
WARNING NENTAL FREIGHT 
TO ALL COMPANY Consolidated 
Car Shipments. Facilities 
ROTARIANS and Expert Shipping 


Methods, which assure you 
to the highest degree those 
vital demands of the day. 


Saving 
and 
Service 
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Turn to the Right 


URN to the right method of solving your 

shipping problems, those problems which 

are so difficult now, and yet are solved with 
such ease and economy by turning them over 
to the 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


A wise shipper studies the signs of improved shipping condi- 
tions. Here are two signs which need no study—the old sign 
post which points the way to eliminate delays for your freight, 
and unnecessary shipping bills for you. The buoy below which 
shows the way to the sure, time, trouble and dollar saving 
solution to your forwarding problems. 


Household Goods? 


Sure! Consolidated Shipments in specially built freight 
cars loaded by experts, men who know how furniture should 
ride and service—why T.-C. F. CO. Service is relieving large 
and small shippers of every annoying detail, and—now listen— 
a good deal less cash for their shipping bills. 


TNT 


We are at your service, Gentlemen, and when we say 
service we mean the kind of service which assures you Saving, 
Speed and Safety. Ask the nearest office. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


Woolworth Bldg., New York 
General Office, 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Old South Bldg., Boston Alaska Bldg., Seattle 

Ellicott Square, Buffalo Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 





Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


Write the Nearest Office 


C. Milbauer, Member New York Rotary 
A. J. Hamilton, Member Seattle Rotary 
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RoTARIAN is publisht every month by 
the Board of Directors of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. The date of issue 
‘s the first day of the month. _The office of pub- 
lication is at Mount Morris, Illinois. THE 
Ro AN was entered as second class matter 
9 1912, at the Post Office at Mount 
Morris, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


THE RoTARIAN publishes authorized notices 
nd articles regarding the activities of the As- 
‘ciation, its board of directors, conventions, 
mittees, etc. In other respects it 1s a maga- 
ne for business men and the directors of the 
\ssociation do not assume responsibility for the 
,pinions exprest by the authors of the different 
‘ticles unless such responsibility is explicitly 
issumed. The magazine is not copyrighted and 
articles not specifically _copyrighted may be 
reprinted if proper credit is given. 
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International Association of Rotary Clubs 


Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in 
400 of the principal cities of the United 

States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, 
B Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, with headquarters 
t 910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The 
ame is sometimes abbreviated to I. A. of R. C. 


ove! 


Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 


President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 
Immediate Past President Arch C. Klumph 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
First Vice-President Robinson A. McDowell 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Second Vice-President H. J. Brunnier of San 
Francisco, California. 
lhird Vice-President Samuel B. Botsford of 
iff ilo, New York. 


The Other Officers 


retary Chesley R. Perry of Chicago, Illinois. 
reasurer Rufus F. Chapin of Chicago, Illinois. 
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B Sergeant-at-Arms John Clifford Miller of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
[he Governors of the twenty Rotary dis- 


The Rotary Club 


ts once each week for luncheon or dinner. 


Membership formed on the unique plan of 





ve and representative man from each 
business and profession in the com- 


f 
of { 


Objects of the Rotary Club 


promote the recognition of the worthiness 
legitimate occupations and to dignify the 


Ccupation of each member as affording him an 
Pportunity to serve society. 

( rage high ethical standards in busi- 
ess and 


role ssions. 


m™m ° 'ncrease the efficiency of each member by 
3 ment of improved ideas and business 





ite the desire of each member to be of 
us fellowmen and society in general. 
te the scientizing of acquaintance as 
me =O POrtunity for service and an aid to success. 
en the interest of each member in the 
4 Wellare of his community and to co- 
others in civic, social, commercial 

| development. 
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S. B. Tobey, author of the poem, The World 
Is Mine, which is the frontispiece of this issue, 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Wausau, 
Wis., and is Superintendent of the Wausau 
Public Schools. 


Glenn Condon, author of A Rotarian in 
France, is a charter member of the Rotary Club 
of Tulsa, Okla., and an ardent Rotarian; member 
of the Tulsa Park Board; chairman of the Tulsa 
County Humane Society; elected to state legis 
lature in 1916 at the age of 24 from Tulsa 
county, being the first Republican ever elected 
in that county; was managing editor of the Tulsa 
World (a daily newspaper) until December, 
1917, when he resigned to devote all his time 
to war work, was sent to Europe by Governor 
Williams as special commissioner from the 
State of Oklahoma to the battle fronts; was 
also representative there of the Division of 
Four-Minute Men, of which he is and has been 
since its organization, the Oklahoma State chair 
man; returned from Europe in April, 1918, 
after having been chased by submarines, gon 
thru six air raids, and been under fire on the 
Western front; since his return to Oklahoma 
he has been making an average of two speeches 
a day for the Liberty Loan, Red Cross, and other 
patriotic campaigns; he thinks that the best 
thing which can be said about him is that h 
had the good sense to get married five years 
ago to the right girl. This is the first of a series 
of impressions of his war travels in Europe 
which he has promised to write for the maga- 
zine. 

The ship explosion at Halifax, N. S., last year 
stands out as one of the big tragedies of th 
war and THE ROTARIAN is fortunate in being 
able to furnish, in very graphi 
word picture of the immediate aftermath of 
that explosion, in the article Like The End of The 
World written by Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
McKelvy Bell, attacht to the Medical De- 
partment of the Canadian Army. This article 
is a reproduction of a talk recently made by 
Lieut.-Colonel Bell before the Rotary Club of 
Halifax. 

While trying to make war successfully, the 
United States Government is trying to do th« 
work with efficiency and as little loss as possibk 
Edward H. Causey, newspaper man and maga 
zine writer of Washington, D. C., in his article 
Turning Camp Waste into Dollars tells how the 
War Department is trying to prevent needless 


this issue, a 


waste at the training camps in the United 
states. 

Guy Gundaker, who has written about 
The Philadelphia Rotary Army and Navy Club, 


is a member of the Rotary Club of the Quaker 
City of which he has been president; he is a 
past vice-president of the International Asso 
ciation; was chairman of the Program com- 
mittee which prepared the excellent program fo1 
the San Francisco Convention in 1915; 
chairman of the committee on Philosophy and 
Education in 1915-16 which prepared the Fi 
Educational Pamphlets publisht in this maga 
zine and later publisht in booklet form under 
the title. .“‘A Talking Knowledge of 
Gundaker was President opponent 
the election at the Atlanta Convention 
was beaten by only a few votes. 

Clyde A. Mann, author of The Call of 1 
Lion a magazine writer of 
Chicago and for several months was connect: 
with the British-American Recruiting Mission 
and therefore speaks from first hand knowledge 
when he tells about the work of that mission. 

Air Castles, Art and Democracy by William L. 
Steele a paper which read before his 
home club at Sioux City, Iowa, some month 
He is the architect member of the Siou 
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The old way Te new way 
A man should not do the work a 
machine will do for him 
A merchant, with all his troubles, ‘With the register, even a new clerk 


should never do the work that a — can do them just by pressing the keys. 


machine does better and quicker. 
Our new electric machines are as much 


Our newest model National Cash better than old machines as an up-to- 
Register makes the records which a date harvester is ahead of a sickle for 


merchant needs to control his business. — cutting grain. 
It does fifteen necessary things in three 
seconds. The latest model National Cash Register 


i is a great help to merchants and clerks. 
Without the register a man cannot do 


these things in half an hour. It pays for itseif out of what it saves. 


Merchants need National Cash Registers now more than ever before 





——---- -—---—-—---- FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY -—------ wt te 


Dept. 16203, The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please give me full particulars about the up-to-date N. C. R. System for my kind of business. 


Name a eae : Be ae 








Business a 





Address —— 
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The World Is Mine! 


By S. B. Tobey 


ERY PL Ii ey 1 a Ne as ELE 


HE world is mine! I hold the deeds 
If it contributes to my needs. 
Its min'raled hills, its fertile plain, 
Its forests vast and ocean main, 
Its stores and fact ries, mart and mill, 
And all results of human skill 
Are mine, in spite of death or fate, 
If I can them appreciate. 
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TMHE world is mine! Each morn, I know 
. Each sunset and each afterglow, 

Each leafy tree, each shrub and vine 

And fruits and flowers all are mine, 

And add unto my boundless store, 

Enrich my life with more and more— 

What legal proofs need I employ 

If | have pow'r to them enjoy? 


e 
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= world is mine! The palace tall, 
e lordly keep, the gilded hall 

Are mine! Who will may occupy— 

I hold a claim they cannot buy. 

The jewels which my lady deck, 

The pearls encircling her fair neck 

As much are mine as her's, I ween, 

If all their beauty I have seen. 


ft {E world is mine! Its lustrous past, 
Its monarchs, and its empires vast, 

Its neble souls and goiden deeds, 

Its cherished art and sacred creeds 

Are mine! I ask no other proof 

Than that they form the warp and woof 

Of that | recognize as me, 

Of all | am and hope to be. 


4 by 1E world is mine! It matters not 
Who cares for things. To own, I wot, 

Is better far than taking care 

Of costly goods, however rare. 

Possession! They are fools who think 

That ownership is writ in ink 

On moldy records made by men, 

Transferred to others now and then. 


THE world is mine! No law of man 
Has granted yet, nor ever can 

Grant ownership in very deed; 

For ownership—I hold this creed— 

Securely is within the mind; 

Outside of it we cannot find 

Exclusive right to things we see; 

Appreciation makes them free! 
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A Rotarian in France 


1. Cathedrals and Heroes 
By Glenn Condon 


(Copyright, 1918, by Glenn Condon.) 
NE day in March I stood in the midst of the 
debris that marks the spot where once the 
beautiful walls of Arras cathedral reared sky- 
ward. 

Previously I had seen Rheims cathedral, or 
what was left of it, and I had stood in awe before 
the edifice at Albert and gazed upon the famous 
Leaning Virgin, who had withstood the terrible 
shell fire, and now reposed upon the pinnacle 
in a diving posture. 

There was little left of Arras. 

“Does any of the original inhabitants still 
live here?’’ I inquired of the good Scotch cap- 
tain who had guided me to the spot. 

“One old lady,’’ he said. ‘She’s across the 
street, in the basement of that ruined building.” 

I paid her a call. In a damp little basement 
she lived. Her only companions were a parrot 
and a poodle dog. 

“! have been here during all the bombard- 
ments, Messieur,” she told me after we had had 
a cup of tea. “When the war broke out my hus- 
band and I lived in our beautiful chateau just 
outside of the town. The chateau is gone, and 
so is the husband, but God has spared me. I 
have 5,000 francs buried underneath this floor. 
You are the first civilian I have seen in months. 
| just sit here and chat with soldiers who cali me 
‘mother’ and write poetry about our brave lads. 
| have seen the cathedral crumble away from 
day to day, but outside of that hole in the ceiling 
my little domicile has been spared. 2 


To Destroy Our Faith in God 


She stopt short. A whistling sound that I 
had come to know well during my stay on the 
sritish front arrested our attention. And in- 
stantly there was a loud explosion. We rusht to 
the window and peered out. The shell had 
exploded among the ruins of the cathedral where 
ve had stood a few moments before. 

Fritz sends them over every once in awhile,” 
ne old lady explained. ‘He has the range of the 
ithedral. He does not know that the place’ is 

yond restoration. He wants to make sure it is 
lestroyed for good.” 

“And why,” I inquired, ‘does he insist upon 

© destruction of cathedrals?’’ 

Ah, he wants to destroy our faith in God! His 
‘arlare is a systematic warfare against our re- 

!on, our traditions, our democracy, our faith in 
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the Creator,’’ and the far-away remorseful look 
in her eye suddenly changed to one of bitter 
hate. ‘But he will never do that. The Ameri- 
cans are coming now and our faith in ultimate 
victory grows stronger each day. I am going to 
stay right where IT am until this terrible war is 
over—ch, but it will be a glorious day when peace 
comes!” . 

And there you have the Spirit of France 
epitomized. 

I have gone thru air raids in London and 
Paris and I have witnessed the effect upon 
women and children and old men. It terrorizes 
them, but it does not break their morale as 
the Hun thinks. Every air raid and every shell 
from the long range gun that lands in Paris 
merely causes the population to take another 
hitch in its belt and renew its oath to see the 
thing thru and fight on and on until Germany is 
crusht. 

Hobnobbing with Heroes 

As I write these lines Germany is making her 
supreme effort on the western front. She again 
holds the towns of Arras and Albert and the 
Leaning Virgin of the latter place has been at last 
hurled to the ground in bits by Hun shellfire. 
I am wondering what was the fate of the old 
woman of Arras. Will she escape this time as 
she has done so many times before? I hope so, 
but I am afraid not. 

It is a privilege for any man to visit the war 
area as I have done, but it is a greater privilege 
for a Rotarian to see those sights. It is no com- 
mon experience to be permitted to mingle with 
and break bread with heroes who do not know 
that they are heroes, or knowing it, refuse to 
speak of it. I come back to my own America 
with a different vision of this war and with a 
stronger belief in mankind. I have some nomina- 
tions to make for honorary membership in Ro- 
tary. Let me tell you about one or two of them 
to illustrate what I mean. 

I don’t know how many Americans are fight- 
ing with France and Great Britain. I know that 
the Canadian army is filled with boys and men 
from the States. I know that I ran across Ameri- 
cans wherever I went. One of these I have 
selected to use as my illustration in this instance 
because he is so typical of the American who went 
across the seas in 1914, 15 and 16 to fight for 
humanity, caring not under what flag he fought 
so long as he fought on the side which believes 
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that right 
makes might! 


The Story of 
Bill Mitchell 


And so, fel- 
low Rotarians, 
permit me to 
introduce this 
Yankee boy, 
Bill Mitchell, 
and tell for the 
first time the 
story of his bit 
in the battle 
against barbar- 
ism. 

Bill, when 
the war broke 
out, Was an av- 
erage American 
boy, witha 
common school 








William Mitchell of Mont 


gomery, Pa., American bi 


education. He who enlisted in British Arm 
had never trav- in Feb., 1915, nominated ! 
chalk dette ead Rotarian Glenn Condon for 

, < honorary membership in Rotar) 
he lived in a asa Hero. 


small town, but 

he had read history and current events. Hi 
was born in Montgomery, Pa., June 21, 1895, 
which makes him 23 years of age at the presen! 
time. 

In February, 1915, when the European con 
flict became the dominant thought in his mind, 
he had never been out of the United States 
scarcely out of his home town, in all his lif 
His father fought in the Spanish-American war 
and was wounded. His grandfather was killed 
fighting on the Northern side in the civil wat 
His sister today is training for Red Cross work 
abroad and his two brothers are in the American 
army. So it is plain to see that the stock i 
genuinely American! 

The consent of his parents was at once fort! 
coming, and with enough money in his pockets 
to get him to England, he took the train for 
Boston in the month of February, 1915, and ther 
bookt passage for Liverpool. He was seasicl 
going across, just as 90 percent of our American 
troops now going across are seasick, and that 
form of sickness is enough to take all of the fight 
out of an ordinary man. Mitchell confest t 
me recently that there were days on the vovag: 
when he didn’t care whether the boat was s 
or not, and as I am anything but a sailor myself 
I can well sympathize with him. 

“T had been 
fighting for the freedom of the seas,’ he t 
me in relating his experience on the ocean vo 
age across, ‘‘but after the first two days of 
sickness I made up my mind that on that point 


reading a lot about German‘ 
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Copyright, Underwood & Underwood.) 
The Cathedral at Rheims, in 1914 shortly after 
the Germans began shelling it. The scaffolding 
represents the efforts of the French to protect 1t. 


there was no argument—they could have all the 
seas in the world without resistance from me!” 
Is Given Dangerous Job 

At last the boat dockt and getting his few be- 
longings together he landed at Liverpool. 
Two days later he had enlisted in the King’s 
Liverpool regiment. The following month, 
March, altho he had had little training, he volun- 
teered for service in France. He was impatient 
to get at the throat of the Hun! He crost the 
channel with the first battalion of his regiment. 

rhere are three things that a Yankee soldier 
is noted for among all the armies of Europe. 
They are 

Initiative 

Marksmanship 

Courage 

Mitchell had an ample supply of each of these 
and it didn’t take his commanding officer long 
to find it out; no longer, in fact, than April, when 
Mitchell was made company bomber. * He had 
been in the army less than three months and yet 
he was given the most nerve-racking and danger- 
ous job in his company! This is the case with 
practically every American in the British army. 

‘It was lots of fun, that bombing job,’”’ Mitchell 
told me long afterward. ‘I enjoyed nothing bet- 
ter than to go over with a squad of men after we 
had taken a trench and run Fritz out of his dug- 
out. “Running Fritz out of his dugout” meant 
tossing bombs down there and blowing the whole 
lot ef them to pieces. 

Hun Notches on His Gun 
Mitchell was ambitious. He wanted to 
kill more Germans. He had gone thru some 
nasty experiences with Hun snipers. These 
snipers are sometimes more dangerous than a 
whole machine gun company. They have in- 
genious camouflaged suits which enable them 
often to lie in a point of vantage and pick off 
great numbers day after day and week after week. 


But 
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Back home Mitchell had been a great squirrel 
hunter and he believed he could snipe snipers 
and thereby save the lives of his comrades. So 
his C. O. gave him permission to take a course in 
sniping at Pernes, France. In June and July, 
1916, he took two courses there and past both of 
them successfully. Mitchell didn’t tell me the 
rest of his story but I got it from unimpeachable 
sources. 

Every time he “got” a Hun sniper he cut a 
notch in the stock of his gun. Sometimes he 
laid in a shell hole in ““No Man’s land”’ for twelve 
hours at a time with nothing to eat or drink and 
almost afraid to breathe, looking for some little 
movement that would divulge the position of the 
Fritz he was after. And when he spied that move- 
ment the “‘stuff was off’’ and another enemy snip- 
er was out of commission. He “got” most of 
his men between the eyes. 

From July, 1916, to September, 1917, Mitchell 
was enabled to cut 77 notches on his gun. I 
am quite sure that is the best sniping record in 
the British army to date—snipers on either side 
rarely survive long enough to run up a score that 
big! Mitchell was cautious, accurate, and lucky. 

In September, Mitchell was wounded, but 
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(Copyright, Underwood & Underwood.) 
The Cathedral at Rheims in March, 1918. 
Only a part of the shell remains, kept from falling 
by the one remaining large arch. Everything 
around the once beautiful church is in ruins. 


strange to relate he didn’t get his “ticket for 
Blighty”’ while sniping. He picked even a more 
dangerous job for that. 

A battery of trench mortars on the enemy side 
had been raising Billy Hell with Mitchell's 
company and volunteers were called for to go 
over and break up the party. Mitchell was the 
first to volunteer, so he was placed in charge of 
the raiding party of nine. 

Captures Two with Empty Weapon 

In a previous raid Mitchell had captured a 
revolver from a German officer. It looked like a 
Smith & Weston .45 calibre, but it had a Spanish 
inscription on the barrel. Mitchell took a liking 
to it because it was a good gun. With it and an 
English revolver he started out with his little 
party to silence that battery of mortars. 
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Five of his men were killed instantly by ma- 
chine gun fire. Three others had to retreat. 
Mitchell kept on. He found himself in a German 
communicating trench. The Huns didn’t know 
he was there. There were Germans ahead of 
him and back of him. He decided that his time 
had come but he was determined to account for a 
few of the enemy before they “got” him. So 
he surprised them by firing from both revolvers 
simultaneously. 

Well, it’s too long a story to recite all the d 
tails, but Mitchell succeeded in laying out 16 
of the enemy and then he found himself out o! 
ammunition. There were two more Germans in 
the front trench. He ran up to them boldly with 
both empty revolvers pointed at their heads. 

“Over the parapet with you,” he shouted in 
Inglish. They must have understood him for 
they went over the top double quick. Martin 
herded them back to his own lines, where hy 
had already been reported as missing, and his 
own comrades, thinking it was three Germans 
coming across, fired on him, but luckily did not 
hit him. He turned over his prisoners to his 
superior officer and—fainted. The wound he had 
received got him his ‘“‘ticket to Blighty,” and 
when he came out of the hospital he was sent 
for by King George. At Buckingham Palac 
the King pinned on Mitchell’s tunic the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal. 

They gave him two months leave on full pay 
and made him a Lance Corporal. He was trans- 
ferred to the Royal North Devon Hussars, to 
which outfit he is now attacht. 

Seeing Liberty Again 

Mitchell came home on the same boat with me. 
We ran the usual gamut of submarines in the 
Irish Sea and had a bad storm en route, but it 
meant so much to all of us to get home again 
that we didn’t mind it. 

As we came into New York harbor Mitchell 
and I went on deck to see the Statue of Liberty 
that we had been talking about all the way across. 
As we spied it thru the mist we acted like a couple 
of boobs and began to cry. 

“By gad that looks{good, old man,” said 
Mitchell. 

“Uh, huh,” I blubbered. 

And we just lookt and lookt and lookt. 














(Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
The Cathedral at Arras, showing the Lea 
Virgin on the spire. This statue was struck 
shell early in the war and remained in this /ea 
position until the German advance in March, |” 
when it was knockt down by another German 
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‘Tike the End of the World”’ 


By Lieut. Col. F. McKelvey Bell 


6é 7JHAT a wonderful day!” said my wife 

as she stood looking out the window 

the morning of December sixth, nineteen 
ndred and seventeen. 

For a moment we gazed upon such a sky as 

Halifax can see—clear, blue with an azure 
nown elsewhere. Nota breath of wind stirred 
leafless branches of the trees and the pale 
ter sun cast a golden glamour over the placid 
rbor. 

And as we stood there, in the north a large 
rolling white cloud of surpassing beauty rose 
slowly heavenward, its rounded billows tinted 
with a fulminating light. Suddenly the white 
clouds turned to crimson and a sheet of ruddy 
flame flashed to a tremendous height in the sky. 
The earth trembled as if shaken by a giant hand. 
A low ominous rumble followed. There was a 
momentary hush—a weird unearthly stillness 
rhat one could almost feel—and then came a 
mighty crash like the end of the world. 

\Vith fearful force the window burst in past us, 
shattered into a thousand fragments, and ar- 
rows of glass buried themselves in the walls and 
door. My wife gave a frightened scream and 
clung to me for support. For one brief, bewil- 
dered moment I stood chained to the spot. What 
new, terrible horror had Germany thrust upon 

In the instant confusion the ominous smoky 
cloud was forgotten—the immediate effect was 
the only impression left. Surely a shell had burst 
in the room! If so, why were we still alive? 
How had we escaped injury? A feeling of blank 
helplessness passed over me—and then her voice 
recalled me to myself and the necessity for ac- 
tion. 

“What was it?” she asked in an awed whisper. 
(hen following her own thoughts, she continued, 

he next one will surely kill us!” 

Vision of Suffering France 
Steady on, little girl!’ I said soothingly. 
“It must have come from a submarine and as 
this one struck our room, the next will go some- 
where else—they never hit the same spot twice!” 

Sut a black anger surged through my heart 
against the barbarians to whom the lives of 
women and children are as nothing! How many 
thousands of times had other helpless beings 
been subjected to their wanton cruelty! 

A vision of the women and children of France 
ind Belgium flashed for a moment before my 


together awaiting the next cowardly blow. 
lo be wounded or killed in the trenches or 
n the battlefield is cruel—but one expects it— 
it the thought of being killed in the security 
! one’s room, at home, in a peaceful city thou- 
nds of miles from the front, fills one with an 
ndescribable feeling of helplessness and resent- 
ent. To be forced to stand idly by and see 
e's loved ones murdered, without the chance 
striking a blow in their defense, is enough to 
rive one mad. 
Uh, ye Mothers and Fathers of France and 
elgium! How well upon that fateful Decem- 
‘ day did the citizens of Halifax enter with 
‘standing sympathy into the woe of your 
‘king hearts! How clearly before us in one 
es airful moment arose the spectre of Germany’s 
' horde. The vision of your murdered 
nes holding out their hands in pitiful appeal 
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came to us. Our hearts beat in unison with 
yours—your agonies were ours! 

In the hotel hall the women and children with 
pale or tear-stained faces gathered fearfully 
together. Some were dumb with fright. Some 
preternaturally calm, others bewildered or 
stunned with the close proximity of an unknown 
terror. 

Utmost Confusion Prevails 


The building was in ruins, the doors torn from 
their hinges lay upon the floor, the windows 
with their sashes had been blown to atoms and 
the walls and ceilings here and there hung in 
broken patches. The utmost confusion prevailed. 

In the street one could see all the other build- 
ings in a similar condition. Men, women and 
children, with hands or faces bleeding or bound 
in blood-stained handkerchiefs, hastened or were 
carried to the neafest doctors. The surgeons 
were besieged in their offices by crowds of torn 
and anxious supplicants. 

And this was all nearly two miles from the 
scene of the actual disaster! 

A young officer passed me. He had great 
gashes in his forehead and blood ran between 
his fingers and dripped upon the pavement as he 
walked. 

“Can I help you?” I cried to him as he passed. 

“T’m right at the doctor’s now,” he replied, as 
he turned into a doorway; “‘and there are thou- 
sands of others who need you worse than [!”’ 

A seven passenger car dashed round the 
corner. 

“Climb inside,” called the occupant, ‘‘the 
whole of the North End is in ruins and there’s 
no time to lose.”’ 

“What happened?’’ I asked hurriedly as we 
sped along. 

“Belgian relief ship Jmo rammed French 
ammunition ship Mont Blanc,” he replied tersely, 
“4,000 tons of trinitrotoluol exploded and the 
ships and town are blown to atoms.” 

We had reached the General's office. 

“What orders, Sir?’’ I enquired. 

“Throw open all hospitals to the people and 
give them every help you can!” he replied. 


Repetition is Feared 


In another moment I was in the street again. 
The car which brought me had other urgent 
work—to arrange for relief trains. No other 
motor cars could be found. The street cars wer: 
out of commission. I started to walk, but had 
scarcely gone half a block when I was astonished 
to see coming toward me thousands of people. 
Men, women and children came on in a dense 
mass which blocked the entire street; sidewalks 
and road alike were almost impassable; but there 
were thousands of other brave hearts who had 
remained behind to help. I hailed a young 
man whom I knew in the crowd. 

“Where are you all going,’ I shouted, “and 
why?” 

“Everybody ordered South,” he 
“Only one magazine of ship exploded 
will go in a few minutes.” 

The human sea buffeted us about as we talked, 
tossing us back and forth. 

“Better turn and come with us!’ he 
appealingly. 

Another explosion like the last! It was too 
unthinkable! For. one second I 


replied. 


-other 


cried 


awful—too 
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wavered (I confess it with shame) and then | 
shook my head. 

“My work lies North,” I said, as I moved off. 

“For God's sake,” he cried, “don'tfgo that 
way or you’re a dead man.” 

“Better a dead man than a live coward,” | 
thought as I set my teeth and went on—an 
imaginary is always greater than a real danger 
He called out “good bye’ and in a moment 
was lost in the crowd which still swept onward. 

It is recorded of men on the battlefield that 
often they go forward in the face of death with- 
out a sense of fear. I cannot lay claim to such 
immunity. Rather for the moment did I feel 
like the young officer in South Africa who in the 
face of the enemy fire turned pale. 

“Why, you're afraid, sir,’’ exclaimed the old 
sergeant, in surprise, and with the faintest hint 
of a sneer in his voice. 

“Yes,”” came the unexpected answer. ‘“‘l 
am afraid. If you were half as scared as I am, 
you'd.run away!” 

Commandeers Automobile 


I saw that 
hopeless— 


Progress against the tide was slow. 
I must have a car—walking was 
slipped into a quieter street and stopped one. 
The chauffeur pulled up with a growl, six inches 
short of running me down. 

“Well?”’ he demanded angrily. 

“T want your car,”’ I commanded. 

As I clambered in, he exclaimed ruefully 

“This is tough luck for a poor chap. All the 
city wires are down—I've been offered $100 to 
take some important telegrams to Rockingham.”’ 

I sympathised with him, but the need «was 
urgent. 

We dashed on toward the Military Hospital. 
When we arrived there, motor cars, carriages, 
ambulances, grocery carts, milk wagons, coal 
carts, and every conceivable form of vehicle with 
maimed or wounded—broken arms, broken !egs, 
broken heads, and blood-soaked bandages 
were driven to the door in a ceaseless stream. 

As fast as they arrived soldiers or friends or 
willing helpers carried them from the carriages 
on stretchers or in their arms through the hos- 
pital’s open doors. 

Already every bed was filled and hundreds 
were laid upon mattresses spread upon the floors 
of offices, sun-parlors, halls, and wards. The 
low moaning of the wounded or dying and the 
ceaseless tramp of their bearers filled the halls 
Hour after hour passed, but there was no cessa 
tion in the stream of wounded. Every cornet 
was filled with them. They lay in double rows 
down the long corridors or sat upon the floor in 
helpless misery. 


Ghastly Scenes at Hospital 


Crowds of frantic men and women jammed 
into the buildings, looking hither and thither 
for lost ones and so added to the confusion. 

Nurses, doctors, voluntary aid helpers and 
hosts of others worked with willing hands t 
staunch the blood or bind the gaping wounds. 

Operating rooms sprang into being in every 
ward—the surgeons and nurses having to step 
carefully for fear of treading upon the wounded 
who lay about them in dozens upon the floor 
These closed their eyes to shut out the gruesome 
sights, or gazed with dumb horror upon the 
ghastly scenes before them. Some with eyes 
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gouged out, some with noses or ears torn off, 
with battered faces, broken arms or legs, were lifted 
upon the tables. Hour after hour the same fright- 
ful routine went on in a never ending kaleidoscope 
of horror. For a moment we stood transfixed 
as we saw a poor girl, with gaping holes where 
her eyes had been and half her face torn away, 
lying upon the operating table. 

Beads of cold sweat stood upon the surgeon’s 
brow, his face was ghostly white with the untold 
strain, but still he worked upon these ghastly- 
looking creatures whose faces for the time being 
were distorted out of all human semblance. 

The hospitals at the front can tell their fright- 
ful tales, the field of battle has its untold hor- 
rors, but the scenes in Camp Hill Hospital will 
never fade from the memory of those who saw 
the gruesome sights that day. 

I spoke a word to the surgeon. He glanced 
up for an instant—an old man of seventy, with 
deep set eyes and white, drawn face. I pitied 
him. It was too much for a man his age! But 
a few days later I met him again, tall, straight- 
backed, with ruddy cheek and sparkling eye, a 
virile man of forty-five. Then I understood 
what he had gone through that day. 


Heroism of Sufferers 


Never can one forget the stoicism, the hero- 
ism of the stricken people. It is epitomized by 
one poor old lady at whose bed I stopped for an 
instant. The nurse whispered,— 

‘Both eyes gone and one leg broken.”’ 

I tried to say a word of comfort. 

“Tt might have been worse,” said the old lady 
cheerfully. ‘I might have lost my life!”’ 

Strange and bizarre results followed in the 
wake of the explosion. Three merf were working 
upon the roof of a four-story building when sud- 
denly one of them was blown over the parapet. 
To the astonishment of his fellow workmen he 
was seen to drop gently and unhurt to the ground. 

An Artillery Officer, just before the explosion 
kissed his aged mother goodbye for the day, 
saying, as he left her: 

“We're going to have big-gun practice this 
morning, Mother. Don’t be alarmed if you hear 
a loud report!” 

Fifteen minutes later the old lady was blown 
from her chair across the room and left sitting 
upon the floor with her spectacles dangling from 
one ear, 

“Well!” she exclaimed angrily, when she had 
recovered sufficient breath to speak, ‘If Willie 
keeps on like this, he’ll lose his job.” 

A house-wife’s clothesline, shrunken by the 
rain had snapped asunder. It was scarcely 
long enough to tie together. A passing small 
boy was asked to help her stretch it. Together 
they tugged at the end attached to the house. 
The little chap threw al! his weight upon the 
rope. At that instant the house fell in a clattering 
heap into the yard. The child gazed in horri- 
fied surprise upon the wreck. Tears welled into 
his eyes. 

“Oh, Ma'am!” he cried in dismay, “I’m awful 
sorry I pulled your house down!” 


Illuminating Instances 

Cogswell St. Military Hospital, being nearer 
the explosion, suffered severe damage. The 
doors and windows were blown in, the walls 
were shaken, and parts of the ceiling had fallen 
into the wards. The operating room was a 
wreck—the ceiling hanging by a few laths over 
the table. 

The new steam sterilizer—recent pride of the 
hospital—was broken. It had just been installed 
and its first trials were a source of worry to the 
commanding officer. As he sat in his office that 
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morning just before the explosion he was stiil 
thinking of it. Suddenly the window burst in 
upon him with a fearful crash. 

“There,” he cried, springing to his feet, “I 
knew that sterilizer was going to blow 
up!” 

But when he stepped into the hall, the sight 
before him told its own tale. Glass, wood and 
plaster lay in heaps upon the beds of the patients 
and floor alike. The cool morning air blew 
freely through great gaps where the windows 
had been. A pretty little nurse stood amidst 
the ruins gazing with tearful eyes upon the wreck 
of her ward and wringing her hands. 

“Your ward doesn’t look as neat as usual, 
Sister,”’ the O. C. remarked with a smile. 

For a startled instant she looked at him and 
then an answering smile lit up her face. 

“You're quite right,” she cried, “I was stam- 
peded, but I just needed a cheerful word like 
that to help me; now I'll get to work.” And 
she turned to with a will. 

A little boy stood by the wreck of his mother’s 
home. She had been buried in the ruins and the 
home was burning fiercely. The little chap was 
crying audibly as an officer approaclied. 

“Are you badly hurt?” he enquired sympathe- 
tically. 

“No,” he sobbed, ‘‘not hurt—but I’m scared 
as hell!’’ 

Seeking News of Friends 

It was midnight as we started to leave the 
hospital. As we approached the door an angry 
murmur of many voices forced itself upon our 
ears. The Sergeant-Major saluted gravely. 

“Anything wrong?” I queried. 

“Only that all these people want to get inside 
and look for their friends,” he replied. ‘We 
can’t let them in—the patients are getting the 
first rest they've had all day.” 

I opened the door and looked outside. An 
angry concourse there talked volubly and angrily 
to one another. They referred to the Sergeant- 
Major and all other obstructionists in far from 
flattering terms—the ogres who stood between 
them and their loved ones. 

I sought to pacify them, explaining at some 
length that the patients within were getting the 
first opportunity for relief from their terrible 
pain, that sleep was necessary to help them and to 
save the lives of many. They listened in re- 
spectful, but sullen silence. One man stepped 
forward and said, 

“I've been traveling two days without sleep 
to find my wife who is dying and now you say 
I can't see her. Where is the justice in that?”’ 

The Sergeant-Major corroborated his story 
and he was permitted to pass through. 

Another spoke up—‘‘My wife and five chil- 
dren are killed. I have only one left, she is here 
wounded and I haven’t seen her yet.” We let 
him through. I didn’t wait to hear more. 

“All the rest of you must go!” I insisted. ‘The 
other patients must have rest!”’ 

No one moved. A dead silence of disapproval 
welled about me, but, for the sake of those 
within, it had to be ignored. One by one slowly 
they went away. My heart cried out to them in 
sympathy, but the thought of those in pain held 
me to my purpose. 


Help from Outside 


Let no one think the doctor does not feel. 
Outwardly his face may wear an iron mask, but 
deep in his soul he carries sorrows of which he 
dare not speak. 

Day by day men and women worked unceas- 
ingly, untiringly, uncomplainingly. 

From all parts of Eastern Canada, from all 
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the North Eastern States of that great repubjj, 
to the south of us came generous and much 
needed help. 

Self sacrifice and human understanding reached 
out toall a helping hand until the last unfortunate 
was aided and the last lone victim of the disaster 
was comforted. 


(Note: Colonel Bell is Assistant Director of 
the Medical Service, Nova Scotia; author os 
“The First Canadians in France” and “A Ro. 
mance of the Halifax Disaster.” The foregoins 
article was read by him before the Rotary Club 
of Halifax, recently.) : 
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PROPOSED BRITISH LAW THREAT. 
ENS TRADE NAMES 

A bill pending in the British Parliament to 
amend the Trade-Marks Act of 1905, threatens 
to make possible the expropriation of trade 
names. If it becomes a law it will not only 
affect the trade-marks of British manufacturers, 
but of American and all other nationalities 
doing business in Great Britain. Under this 
bill such trade names as “‘Kodak”’ and “‘B. V. D.,” 
and ‘“Sapolio” may become public property. 

The proposed bill provides that at any time 
after the expiration of four years from its pas- 
sage, any word trade-mark which has been 
registered, but which is generally used by the 
public as descriptive of a general type of article, 
may be removed from the register of trade-marks 
upon application of any person aggrieved. 

The proposed bill also provides that if the 
proprietor of a word registered trade-mark, by his 
advertising or in any other way, leads the public 
to use the word or name as descriptive of a 
general type article, then the trade-mark shall 
be removed from the register. 

British and American manufacturers contend 
that if the bill becomes a law it will amount to 
a practical confiscation of property and make 
of no value the enormous sums of money spent 
in advertising certain articles under a trade- 
mark name. The act of 1905, which it is pro- 
posed to amend, provides that after seven years 
from the date of registration, a trade-mark 
shall be unassailable. The proposed amend- 
ments would be retroactive and wipe out this 
safeguard. British and American manufacturers 
are taking steps to oppose its passage. 


® 


THE SOVEREIGN CITIZEN 


This world is getting better and farther every 
day because it is getting more practical, more 
human. We don’t believe in honesty today tor 
“‘policy’s sake,’’ but for honesty’s own sweet 
sake. We want our religion and all the verities 
now not as a seventh day, but as a seven da) 
proposition, and we are beginning to look at 
politics or government not as an annual election 
day nuisance, but as a 365-day business propos! 
tion. 

In other words ‘Service’ expresses 1t, 
service grows out of a sane combination of sense 
and sentiment; tho sentiment, not so long since, 
was supposed to have as little place in business 
as business had in politics. We must mix the 
quantity of our materialism with the quality of 
our idealism; we must propagate our citizens!IP 
or give it up. 

Democracy is on 
what ‘Sovereign Citizen’’ means, for never | 
your country need you as it needs you touay, 
Look about us, all the way from township on 
up to the Capitol, then ask ourselves the ques- 
tion—“What would my community or this 1 
tion be if all its citizens were like me?” 
Harris, Rotary Club of Champaign, II!. 
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A Big Manufacturer Goes to War 


‘ROM every newspaper, magazine, billboard, 
| platform, and pulpit comes the appeal to 
triotic citizens to do their best toward winning 
titanic struggle of right against might, of 
mocracy against autocracy, of liberty against 

- Nobly are Americans responding to 

e appeal. The United Siates will live up to 

- traditions and the day is coming when Ger- 

anv will realize the invincible determination 

f the nation as exemplified by the immortal 
rds of John Paul Jones, “We have not yet 
begun to fight.” 

This is the tale of how one of the leading 
American manufacturers ‘‘went to war.”’ Not by 
shouldering a rifle, for had he been within the 
draft limit he would not have reached the dignity 
of being a general in the great army of industry. 
But by taking thought of what he could do and 
then doing it. There are many who are earnestly 
desirous of doing something to help, but do not 
know what they can do. There are some others, 
unfortunately, who know what they can and 
should do, but do it not because it conflicts 
To neither of these classes 


iserism. 


with self-interest. 


belongs this manufacturer. 

The same sagacity and far-sightedness which 
had enabled him to create a business organiza- 
tion known all over the world, told him how he 
With 


could do his part to help win the war. 
characteristic decision he proceeded 


By Clarence B. Greene 


his ability unstintedly, in any capacity in which 
Uncle Sam decrees that he can best serve. 

Fourth, he can place his factory at the service 
of his country, for the manufacture of whatever 
it may be best suited for. 

Fifth, he can adopt methods that will awaken 
the individual members of his working force to a 
realization of the importance of the efforts of 
each to help. 

It is a trait of human nature for the individual 
to imagine that what he, personally, does is 
of so little importance that it is hardly worth 
while for him todoit. Itis not lack of patriotism, 
it is lack of thought. “Little drops of water 
make the mighty ocean,” but if there were 
no little drops, there would be no ocean. Every 
employer of labor has a great work here that he 
can do—that of so inspiring his employes that 
they will work as a unit to forward the great 
cause. 

The first step of our Mr. Manufacturer was 
to summon his executive heads to a conference. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, ‘‘we are at 
war. It is not the war of our Government, it 
is our war, and all must do their part. Business 
must continue, for without business we shall 
not have money to loan the government. It 
must continue, for otherwise, we could not 
retain our skilled workmen so as to be prepared 











to do it. He is not stopping with 





to take on any work for which the Government 
may call on us. But, hereafter our n o shall 
be, ‘War First, Business Second—If 7 any 
Time for Business.’ ”’ 

And that is literally what this big business man 


has done. His organization has the jt 

merited reputation of being one of the most 
efficient in the world. Nor has its efficiency 
been lessened by the cards hung up in every 


department and bearing the motto laid down 
by the president “War First, 
If there is any time for business.” 

He then hastened to place himself and his 
This 


Jusiness Second 


plant at the disposal of the Government 
man had for years been a pioneer in various 
movements directed toward the betterment of 
working conditions, otherwise known as factory 
welfare work. The knowledge thus gained was 
of inestimable value to the Government, facing as 
it did, the problem of taking care of many 
thousands of extra employes. Today, the form 
er advertising manager of Mr. Manufacturer 
is in charge of government welfare work, and 
housing problems in Washington, D. C., and 
bringing to bear on its problems all the accrued 
knowledge of the years of experience of his form 
er employer. 

Again let it be said, this is a war of organiza 
tion. There are few men living who are credited 











“doing his bit,” for he believes 
that the first business of every 
business man is to win this war, 
ind that no man is doing his ‘‘bit”’ 
unless he is doing his all. 

What can a big employer of 
labor, in the United States, the | 
head of a big and successful insti- 
tution, give to aid his country? 

First, he can lend Uncle Sam 
money thru buying bonds. 

Second, this being a war of 
organization, he can place at 
Uncle Sam’s disposal the knowl- 
edge of organization and business 
methods which he has acquired. 

Third, he can give of himself and 






























with possessing the genius for 
organization which Mr. Manufa 
turer is acknowledged to have. 
There are certain fundamental 
principles whi h he has followed 
that are applicable to any busi 
ness. He has perfected a system 
|] of charting the personnel and du 
| ties of his organization in a unique 


way that simplifies and expedites 
its activities. He has broad 
that he 
tremendous 
with splendid results. There were 


offered all he 


gauge ideas has applied 


to his own business 


| no reservations; he 





knew, all he was, to be used as 
1) | the Government saw fit 
Hh From the date of the entry of 
i} | the United States into the war, 












































Some of the 
war activities of 
the National }j 
Cash Register | 
Com pany. A || 
patriotic meet- 
ing of the em- |} 
bloyes in the 
assembly room 
of the plant at 
Dayton; on the 
left are war gar- 
dens of em- 
ployes on com- 
pany land; on 
the right is the 
Red Cross room 
fitted up in the 
plant under the 
direction of 
John H. Pat- 
terson’s daugh- 
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\Mr. Manufacturer's time has been spent for the 
most part in the service of his country. Altho an 
elderly man, he has in no way spared himself. In 
appealing to others to do their full duty, he could 
justly say that he askt of them no more than he 
Was doing. 

He bought bonds, of course, and his company 
also took a very considerable number. But it 
is of the various ways by which he tried to arouse 
his employes to serve their country “‘in the 
trench or at the bench”’ that we desire to speak. 
Without any intent to cast reflection on the work- 
er as an individual, it may be said that when it 
is desired to appeal strongly to a great number, 
are certain psychological principles that 
must be followed. The American workingman 
and woman are loyal and patriotic. They do 
not need to be urged to be patriotic—they only 
need to their emotions toucht so that 
their patriotism may express itself in their feel- 
ings. In other words, the average person must 
FEEL a sentiment if it is to become translated into 
a burning purpose, for the average person is in- 
capable of entertaining a sentiment as a cold, 
intellectual distinction of right or wrong. 


1 
there 


have 


Supporting Liberty Bond Drive 

Patriotic meetings were held in the company 
auditorium and the issues of the war, together 
with its tremendous import to the United States, 
were discust and made clear. Returned war 
correspondents and soldiers were brought there 
to address the employes. All these meetings 
were held on the company’s time, and all em- 
ployes were expected to be present, except those 
who were working on piecework, with whom at- 
tendance was optional. 

Then the first Liberty Bond drive. 
Each department head seriously talked to those 
under him. Bulletins were placed all around the 
company buildings urging every employe to 
buy all the bonds he could and to uphold the 
reputation of the company by excelling, in the 
number of bonds purchast any of the other 
local factories. Then, a series of meetings was 
held in the hall, all employes being in attendance, 
when the company heads called on all to do their 
duty and buy according to their means. It was 
then explained that the company would purchase 
up to four bonds for any employe, if desired, 
and deduct a small sum in payment therefor 
from the weekly pay. There was a dramatic 
feature added by having on the platform veterans 
of the Civil War and of the Spanish American 
War, soldiers from the National Army who were 
former employes, boy scouts, Red Cross nurses, 
men dressed in the old Continental uniform and 
a pretty girl dressed as Liberty. 

The drive was a huge success. Immediately 
each department counted up how many bonds its 
members had collectively purchast, and each 
had a large card printed with that information 
prominently displayed. These were hung up at 
the various entrances and they fostered the spirit 


came 


of triendly competition. 


300 Stars in Service Flag 

In front of the general office building of the 
company floats proudly a huge service flag with 
In every department there is a 
small service flag bearing stars for those who have 
enlisted from that particular department. And 
gradually there has been instilled in the members 
of each department a personal pride in their 
former fellow employes who have enlisted. 

All thru the factory, at convenient intervals, 
are bulletin boards.. Each week there has been 
posted a different bulletin, dwelling on the war 
and pointing out some way by which each in- 


nearly 300 stars. 


dividual could help to win it. 
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Every day, in the hall, is given a noon-hour 
entertainment. This usually consists of moving 
pictures of a patriotic nature. There is no charge 
for attendance, and the audience seldom num- 
bers less than a thousand. Patriotic songs are 
sung, pictures are shown of the boys in khaki 
training to do their part ‘over there’ and talks 
are given on current events. 

When the drive came for Red Cross member- 
ships, the company had placed around the fac- 
tory large banners asking every one to join, and 
stating the aim of the organization to have every 
employe a member. Again a meeting was held 
and the humanitarian work of the Red Cross 
was extolled, after which Red Cross nurses 
passed thru the hall with membership cards to be 
signed. Day by day small banners appeared 
in the windows of various departments, stating, 
“We have joined. Show your loyalty. Join 
the Red Cross.” And again the movement 
was a huge successs, because the right appeal 
had been made in the right way. 

When the Thrift Stamp campaign started, 
the company gave every employe a book with 
one stamp pasted in it, at the same time explain- 
ing that each pay day the head of each depart- 
ment would buy for his employes all the stamps 
they authorized him to. This has been done, 
and a record is kept of the number of thrift 


WAR FIRST 


BUSINESS SECOND— 





If there is any time for business. 


Many large signs, of which the above is a re- 
duced reproduction, are displayed thruout the plant. 





stamps purchast by each department, thus 
again bringing in the spirit of competition. 
Individual Realization Sought 


It should be thoroly understood that there is 
not the slightest degree of compulsion brought 
to bear on any employe in these measures. On 
the contrary, every effort is made to try to make 
them want to do all in their power. The very 
fact that a person does so, tends to give him a 
personal interest that he may have lacked before. 
It also makes him a better citizen and gives him 
moré self-respect. Then again, the fact that he is 
brought to realize that this is his war also reacts 
upon him to the extent of making him a better 
workman. And his changed attitude not only 
benefits the country by giving it his whole- 
hearted co-operation, but it benefits the individ- 
ual. 

The war bulletins have been spoken of pre- 
viously. There were issued weekly, in addition, 
bulletins on the food shortage, which in short, 
crisp sentences, exhorted all to save and to raise 
food. Both war and food bulletins were sent 
each week to all the company sales offices in the 
United States and Canada for display in their 
windows. In addition to this, a considerable 
part of the company’s advertising appropriation 
was used as a medium for sending direct més- 
sages to the people about the necessity for con- 
certed effort and sacrifice to win the war. 

The women employes formed a. Red Cross 
class and devoted considerable time each week 
to making surgical dressings and other things of 
value. The daughter of the manufacturer was 
the leading spirit in this movement and her ex- 
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ample proved an inspiration to all. In the 
library of the company is a “melting pot,” a 
huge iron kettle over an imitation log fire. It js 
kept filled to the brim with donations of aj] 
sorts of metal, including jewelry and trinkets, 
which will all be melted and sold for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. 

During the coal shortage of last winter, at the 
time when most manufacturers were figuring 
how they could obtain coal enough for them- 
selves, Mr. Manufacturer put up bulletins say- 
ing that the company would deliver at the house 
of any employe who could not obtain coal, a 
half-ton from the company’s supply at cost 
price. He distributed in this way over 200 tons. 
Not only that, but cots were arranged on the 
premises, and when the company had no more 
coal to give, it offered to the families of any 
employes without heat in their homes, the privi- 
leges of staying over night and being furnisht a 
hot breakfast in the morning. 

Instead of holding the usual sales convention 
at the home office, small conventions were held 
at various points. This relieved the railroads 
of the extra transportation burden of carrying 
several hundred men from and to all parts of the 
country. 

The Government of Canada wished to acquire 
the Canadian factory of the company to be made 
over into an orthopedic hospital for the regenera- 
tion of crippled soldiers. Altho this necessitated 
a complete and radical change in its methods of 
conducting sales and handling distribution in the 
Domjnion, the company did not for a minute 
hesitate to make the sacrifice. 

A wide and powerful impetus was given thru 
the efforts of our manufacturer to the backyard 
and vacant lot garden movement. He had been 
the pioneer in starting that movement twenty- 
four years before among the boys and girls of 
his neighborhood. Because he had demonstrat- 
ed how practical was the question of raising 
vegetables for home consumption in the small 
garden, his experience was of great value and his 
example was widely followed. 


Social Hygiene Work 


Several years ago, Mr. Manufacturer had had 
his company doctor prepare a lecture on’ social 
hygiene, profusely illustrated by stereopticon 
slides. This lecture was delivered to all employes 
for the purpose of teaching them the truth and 
safeguarding them against the perils of ignorance. 
With the entrance of the U. S. into the war and 
the gathering of many thousands of the most 
promising young men into army cantonments, 
away from home influences and exposed to all 
sorts of temptations, Mr. Manufacturer saw a 
greater purpose to which this lecture on social 
hygiene could be put. 

Under his direction, the company doctor 
visited the cantonments and got together 4 
great mass of data relating to the subject. [he 
lecture was then revised to meet changed con- 
ditions, pictures were prepared showing the re 
sults of a lack of education along those lines anc 
the frightful danger of a lax morality, and t 
doctor then delivered the lecture before some 
the high army officials. It was enthusiastica!’ 
approved by the authorities, who voiced 
desire that it might be seen and heard by ev: 
soldier in the country. 

Three weeks out of every four, the com| 
doctor now spends in delivering this lecturé 
fore soldiers and citizens. Over 200,000 perso! 
have attended, and the educational propaganc¢ 
has unquestionably done a tremendous amoun' 
of good. One of these illustrated health lec! 
is now being given to (Continued on pag 
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Turning Camp Waste into Dollars 


TWVHE American army is setting an example 

in conservation. It is annually saving 
Uncle Sam $1,500,000 in waste and garbage 
.t the National Army cantonments, while it is 
instrumental in increasing the annual output of 
ork by approximately 20,000,000 pounds, with 
4 market value exceeding $3,000,000. 

While the amount of money which the dis- 
posal of waste brings to the Government may look 
large and consequently the actual amount of 
waste appear to be big, it must be considered 
that it averages not more than a dollar a year a 
man, whereas for the civilian population of the 
country the waste exceeds a dollar a month a 
person. Nothing goes into the garbage pail at 
the cantonments that can go on the table. The 
preparation of food is in the hands of trained mess 
cooks, who have been prepared for their duties 
by special courses in the army cooking schools. 
Every ounce of flour that reaches the canton- 
ments goes into bread, and virtually every crumb 
of bread is utilized one way or another. 

Despite all that is done to save, waste is bound 

: to exist and some of the waste is due to the fact 
that the families and friends of soldiers, under 
the impression that they are insufficiently pro- 
vided for, send great quantities of food to the 
camps, thus adding a surplus and causing more 
waste. This, of course, does not have to do with 
delicacies, but with substantial foods, with which 
the soldiers are already amply supplied. 

Every soldier receives every particle of food 
necessary to his adequate nourishment and com- 
fort, and the food situation at the cantonments 
is good. A bountiful supply of wholesome and 
well prepared food is furnisht. 








; Starting Conservation Work 


At many of the camps the officers and men, 
like the civilian population of the country, have 
taken a voluntary interest in conservation, and 
the War Department is encouraging it in every 
way. The organization of cantonments was an 
unparalleled task and it took weeks to get the 
machinery in smooth working order. But steady 
and substantial progress was made in the elimina- 
tion of waste and this progress was not at the 
expense of a wholesome, appetizing and nourish- 
oe | ing diet for the soldiers. 

When it was found that nearly 700,000 men 
would be quartered in sixteen cantonments, the 
juestion of the disposal of waste which faced 
the Quartermaster General’s Department be- 
came a real problem. 

Waste is not confined to what is commonly 








: called garbage from the company kitchens, but 
E it includes every ounce of everything not found 
ble at the cantonments. So-called garbage 
F: is the largest part of the waste, and the most im- 


tant, but by no means all of it. For instance 
has been found that the daily average of waste 

cantonment at which there are 40,000 men, 

the average number, is approximately 3,600 
nds of paper; 9,000 pounds of tin cans; 

pounds of bones and grease; 80 wagon 

rubbish; 120 tons of manure; and 40 tons 

age from the company kitchens; nearly 
000 pounds in all. 

Quartermaster General's Department, 
: \\ Brigadier General I. W. Littell, Lieutenant 
4 el J. A. Ellison and Captain L. S. Doten, 
gurated a system by which every tin can, 


it 


B 
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scrap of paper, bottle and meat bone is turned 
into cash. 
Three Methods Considered 


The problem of handling the waste presented 
itself among the first to be solved when con- 
struction of the cantonments was undertaken. 
Three plans arose in the minds of Army Sanitary 
Engineers—incineration, reduction, and sale of 
all waste to contractors. The latter plan was 
adopted. 

Incineration meant a total loss of valuable 
waste and would have cost approximately 
$700,000 for the installation of incinerator plants 
and an annual charge of approximately $600,000 
for their operation. So this plan was soon 
eliminated. 


Reduction was seriously considered. The re- 


duction plant looked very attractive for a time. 
In cooking off the garbage, the grease could have 
been recovered and sold, and probably a ready 
market would have been found for it, and the 

















good as home-made but eaten a little 

Pie is one of the staples at the Amer- 

American pie has also invaded 
France. 


Just as 
differently. 
ican Cantonments. 


remainder would have furnisht a fertilizer base 
which might have brought as much as 15 cents a 
pound. It was estimated that reduction plants 
would cost the Government about $80,000 for 
each cantonment. There also was the question 
of delivery of the plant. It would require several 
months to instal a complete plant and what was 
to be done with the garbage and waste in the 
meantime? Lastly, the Government had no 
organization to conduct the sale of the products 
from reduction plants. 

The third proposition was adopted and the 
Quartermaster Department turned its atten 
tion to the sale of the garbage to contractors, 
either for feeding hogs or for reduction plants 
near the cantonments. At thirteen of the can- 
tonments the garbage is fed to hogs, while at the 
other three it is being reduced to grease and fer- 
tilizer base. 
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Thus the Government avoided all expense, 
except in the case of collection and the first cost 
of cans and teams, which was insignificant com- 
pared with the cost of erecting and maintaining 


reduction plants. 


Simple Collection Plan 
The arrangement at the cantonments makes 
the collection of the garbage an easy matter 
when compared with the way garbage in the 
cities is collected. All of the garbage is centered 
at company kitchens. What is thrown 
after 200 to 250 men have been fed is collected 
The collection of the same 


away 


at one central place. 
amount of garbage from fifty city families (about 
the same number of people), would mean that 
the ‘garbage man’’ would be visit 
fifty homes. 

It was decided by the Secretary of War that 
the army should do the collecting, and a scien 


forced to 


tific system, having in mind the sanitary and 
hygienic welfare of the camps, was put into 
operation. Despite the great amount of revenue 
received from the waste and garbage, that fea 
ture was really a secondary consideration. In 
planning its disposal, even at the best financial 
advantage, the first consideration was the health 
of the men. Steps were taken to prevent the 
collection. of an abnormal 
carrying flies and to that end what is called by 
the army the duplicate can system was adopted. 

Under this plan there are two sets of cans for 
Into one can is put all 


number of disease 


each company kitchen. 
refuse from the table, such as can be fed to hogs, 
while in the other can is placed all waste paper, 
bottles and tin cans. 
daily and fresh, clean, sterilized cans are 


These cans are collected 
left 
in their places. The cans are tightly enclosed 
during their collection. There is no dumping 
of the garbage into wagons, such as is done in 
the average city. Every step in the process of 
redemption and_ utilization 
guarded and is under the direction of a sanitary 


is carefully safe 
officer. 

The collection of waste, such as old paper and 
other things which do not pass thru the company 
kitchens, is conducted in somewhat the 
Receptacles have been placed thruout 
this 


Sallie 
manner. 
the 
These are emptied daily, the collection being 
much on the that is followed by -the 
“trash man”’ in the big cities. 


cantonments for waste of character 


system 


The Contractor’s Part 
Each cantonment has a “‘transfer station’’ to 
which all waste and garbage is transported. At 
the transfer station the collection is handed over 
to the contractor, who removes it to a point at 
least three miles from the reservation, where it 
The army then releases all claim to the 


collections, having delivered to the « 


is sorted. 
mtractor 
everything for which there is no further use 
the 
its part of the agreement. 

The contractor's part in the disy 
of this 
How does he pay for what he get 


cantonment and therefore having fulfilled 


1 | 
-OSal OT j 


waste is necessarily vet import 


ind how doe 
the Quartermaster Department keep tab 
just what he is getting? 

When the War Department decided to dispose 
of this 
naturally arose. It 


would be a tremendous and expensive job 


waste to contractors these questior 


was ascertained 
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weigh or measure everything disposed of. So 
a plan was hit upon, except in the case of manure 
and dead animals, to sell to the contractor on 
‘aman per month” basis. That is, the contractor 
for the garbage at so much per man per 
month 
rhe contracts were let for each cantonment 
hru competitive bidding at an average of about 
five cents a man. The amount per man varies 
considerably at the different cantonments, run- 
ning from three cents a man at Camp Jackson, 
South Carolina, to nine cents a man at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Kentucky. The difference in 
amount of the bids is due to local conditions and 
contractors have for 


the facilities which the 


disposing of the waste. 


Basis for Compensation 


As the number of men at the cantonments 
is changing all of the time it was decided to fix 
the middle of the month as a basis. That is, 
if on the fifteenth day of any month there are 
just 40,000 men in the cantonment and the 
contract price is five cents a man, the contractor 
pays for the garbage and waste that month 


} 


$2,000. 











C) Harris & Ewin 
Brig. Gen. I. 
master Dept., 


W. Littell, of the U.S. Quarter- 
in charge of food conservation at 
the Cantonments. 


lhe contractor pays extra for the manure at 
the rate of 124 cents per month per horse, and 
$15 a head for all dead animals. It was estimated 
by army veterinarians that the loss of horses 
would be about three a day out of an average of 
about 1200 at each cantonment, but the average 
has reacht the surprising figure of 15 a day. 
[his is said to be due largely to the low grade 
horses which the army has been forced to buy 
because of the shortage of horses in the country 
as the result of extensive purchases made by 
and Britain United States 
entered the war. 

\What the contractor does with the waste and 
garbage after it has been delivered to him at the 
transfer station is of no concern to the army. 
The only requirement made of him is that he 
point not less than three miles 
But it is needless to say 


France before the 


move it to a 
from the cantonment. 
that the contractor is looking out for his own 
interests and is turning the waste into money. 
After he has sorted the waste, he sterilizes 
the bottles and sells them for commercial use. 
[in cans are baled and shipped to a plant in 
some nearby city and the solder, tin and iron 
reclaimed. He bales the paper and rags and they 
finally reach a paper manufacturing plant and 
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Bane 


No waste here. Every ounce of flour goes into 
bread at the Cantonments, and every crumb of 
bread goes into a soldier. 


they are again turned into usable paper. 
Bones are separated from the garbage and are 
ground for fertilizer, while the hides of dead 
animals are removed and the carcasses “‘reduced”’ 
for grease and fertilizer base. 

Profit in Raising Hogs 

At thirteen of the cantonments the contractors 
are finding their greatest profit in raising hogs, 
which they will begin selling back to the army 
when they have reacht the size for slaughter. 
At the other three cantonments this class of 
garbage goes thru reduction plants and is put 
on the market in the shape of grease and fer- 
tilizer base. 

At the time this article was written the thir- 
teen cantonments had on an average of 2,500 
hogs each, but it was hoped by the Quartermas- 
ter Department that the contractors would 
find it profitable to double that number during 
warm weather when the garbage from the kitch- 
ens would be nearly twice the amount as in 
winter because of the great quantity of fresh 
vegetables served to the men. 

The amount of pork which these cantonments 
will produce during the year cannot be estimated 
It depends entirely upon the num- 


accurately. 
First esti- 


ber of hogs the contractors keep. 
mates by the War 
Department were 
that an average 
of 4,000 hogs 
would be kept at 
each cantonment 
but it has since 
been found that 
the number is 
only slightly 
more than half 
that. And it was 
figured that the 
waste from 10 to 
15 men would 
feed one hog and 
enable it to add 
to its weight one 
pound a day. 
But experience 
has shown that it 
takes the waste from about 20 men to ac- 
complish that result. Reduction of waste in the 
camps reduces the number of hogs that can be 
fed upon it. i 

On the basis of the number of hogs raised at 
the thirteen cantonments where garbage was 








( ») Harris & Ewing. 
Capt. L. S. Doten, aid to Gen. Littell 
in conservation work at Cantonments, 
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disposed of in that manner last fall and winter 
there should be an increase in the pork supply 
of the country of about 20,000,000 pounds. 
with a market value at the present price of pork 
of a little more than $3,000,000. If the contrac. 
tors find that it promises a profit to add to the 
number of hogs during the spring and summer 
months when fresh vegetables are served at the 
cantonments, the increase for the second year 
should be very appreciable. 


At National Guard Camps 


At the sixteen National Guard camps no special 
effort has been made to turn the waste and gar- 
bage into cash, as has been done at the canton- 
ments. This is because the National Guard 
camps are lookt upon as temporary. Most of 
the National Guard troops, having previously 
undergone military training; were expected to 
be among the first to go to France. At some of 
these camps the garbage is sold to farmers and 
at others, where there was no sale for it, it is 
given away to anyone who will haul it with 
regularity. 

The work of conservation at the cantonments 
was launcht by the Cantonment Division of 
the Quartermaster General’s Department, but 
now that it is under way it has been handed 
over to a new division called the Conservation 
and Reclamation Division of the same depart- 
ment. 





® 
THE HOG’S PART IN THE WAR 


Sir Edmund Walker, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce of Toronto, in a talk to the 
shareholders of his bank at the annual meeting 
recently, made these interesting statements about 
the big part which the hog plays in the war: 

One of the most valuable foods for the soldier 
is bacon. He can apparently do more fighting 
on it than on anything else. If we fail in produc- 
ing greater quantities of bacon than ever before, 
we shall fail in our duty to the soldiers. 

In this country we have been occupied in an 
effort to place the blame for the high price of an 
article, which, beyond any doubt, we ought not 
to consume in large quantities just now,-and we 
have apparently forgotten that the price has 
gone up mainly because bacon is vital to carry- 
ing on the war and that if we do anything to les 
sen the efforts of the producers, the price will 
certainly be much higher next year than it is 
now. 

In England well-to-do people are standing 1m 
line for their food supplies and they, at least, are 
learning that the talk of famine 1s not a story 10 
frighten children with, but a terrible posswui 
The harvests have not been plentiful and the 
danger is as real as the menace of the submarines. 

Nothing in the end is to be gained by blaming 
the Premier or the Food Controller, the provision 
dealer, or the farmer for high prices which are 
not merely a result of the war but a result o! 
war requirements so peremptory that the « 
tion of cost almost disappears. The conditions 
arising out of the war are at the bottom o! ! 
of our troubles. We have been told that we 
should save money. It is even more necess@r) 
that we should eat less, not so much that we 
need to save for ourselves, but because 
do not eat less others across the sea must go ! 

If we have men, money and food w 
win. If we fail in any of these we may los 


It is not, however, enough that we should eat 
less but that we should, so far as possible, re 
place some articles of food, especially white id 
and bacon, with others. 

| 
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SOME THOUGHTS IN VERSE 


‘THE SLACKER”’ 
{ was telling this guy how much | had 
done, 
By giving my money to help lick the 
Hun. 


‘You haven't done much,” he then said 
to me, 2 
To make the world safe for true Liberty. 


‘Why what do you mean? I gave to the 


To help the boys in the Camps get by. 

Then I gave to the Red Cross too—you 
know, 

And before they are thru, they'll get all 
of my dough.” 


‘Pooh, Pooh,” he said, likewise **Tut,tut. 

By the kernel alone we judge the nut. 

Did you give it gladly, or did you com- 
plain, 

When you KNEW that your money might 
ease the pain 

Of the fellows who willingly die for us? 

Now, cut out the bunk, cut out the fuss, 

Say, doesn't it give your heart quite a 
wrench 

To think of the lads in a foul muddy 
trench? 

Your giving, he said,” is all very fine 

But what of the guys who are holding 
the line?” 


\nd I said to myself, “I'm a piker for 


fair, 
When I think of the Boys who fight over 
there.” 
—R. F. Butts, Rotary Club of Spring- 
field, Ill. 


IN FLANDERS’ FIELDS 

By Captain John McRae 
These verses rank with the best which 
the war has inspired. Captain McRae, 
whose home was in Guelph, Canada, was 
in active service with the Canadian army 
in France and Flanders until recently when 
the supreme sacrifice of his life was demana- 
ed of him. The verses were written last 

year and have been widely publisht. 


In Flanders’ fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place, and in the sky 
lhe larks still bravely singing fly, 

Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 

In Flanders’ fields. 


lake up our quarrel with the foe. 

lo you from falling hands we throw 

[he Torch—be yours to hold it high; 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


——— (Ry —— — 


THE WAY TO WIN 
lf you think you are beaten, you are. 
__If you think you dare not, you don't 
‘!_ you'd like to win but you think you 
_ cant, 

It's almost a cinch you won't. 
{ you think you'll lose, you're lost, 

For out of the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow's will— 

It’s all in the state of mind. 


| 


‘t you think you're outclassed, you ‘are; 
_, You've got to think high to rise. 
tou ve got to be sure of yourself before 
__ You ever can win a prize. 
“ile s battles don't always go 
lo the stronger or faster man; 
ut soon or late the man who wins 
's the one who thinks he can. 
—S. W. McGill, Rotary Club of Nash- 


j 
> 


e, Tenn. 
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THE SERVICE FLAG 
Dear little flag in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman's prayer; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


Blue is your star in its field of white, 
Dipped in the red that was born of fight 
Born of the blood that our forbears shed 
To raise your mother, The Flag, oer- 


head. 


And now you ve come, in this frenzied day, 

To speak from a window—to speak and 
say: 

“[T am the voice of a soldier-son 

Gone to be gone till the victory’s won. 


“T am the flag of The Service, sir; 

The flag of his mother—I speak for her 

Who stands by my window and waits and 
fears, 

But hides from the others her unwept 
tears. 


“T am the flag of the wives who wait 

For the safe return of a martial mate, 

A mate gone forth where the war god 
thrives 

To save from sacrifice other men’s wives 


“T am the flag of the sweethearts true; 

The often unthought of—the sisters—too 

| am the flag of a mother’s son 

And won't come down till the victory’s 
won.” 


Dear little flag in the window there, 

Hung with a tear and a woman's prayer 

Child of Old Glory, born with a star 

Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 
William G. Herschell, Rotary Club 

of Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR THE LACK OF PUNCH IN 
THE PINCH 
Who cares if hes stalwart and able and 
ft? 
Who cares if he’s clever—a bit of a wit? 
When there's some one on bases we want 
him to hit, 
That's a cinch 
He may be a jolly companion at lunch 
Or good at a bargain—but still Ive a 
hunch 
It's back to the minors if he lacks the 
punch 
In the pinch 


Who cares if he's been forty years in the 
game 
And knows all the ins and the outs of 
the same? 
There are times when the business needs 
more than a name, 
That's a cinch 
We want—not a man who can holler and 
bellow 
And not a mere jokester or jolly good 
fellow 
We want to be sure that the yap wont 
be yellow 
When it comes to the pinch 


What odds does it make that he owns wads 
ol money? 
What odds that the man’s disposition is 
sunn\ 
If he tries now and then to pull off som 
thing funny? 
It's a cinch 
We want no four-flusher whose courace 
is crackt 
And many a guy on the job has heen 
sackt 
Cause, when needed the most, we found 
that he lackt 
lhe punch in the pinch 
O. J. Stirratt 
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THE OTHER SIDE TH’ CRICK 
I am purty well contented, 

Ez my neighbors all allow; 
I don't git so much discouraged 

Ef I lose a pig or cow. 


Ef a hawss gits in th’ clover 

An’ nigh founders his fool self, 
I don't take it so to heart; | 

Lay myself upon th’ shelf 


But they’s one thing shorely pesters me, 
{ want th’ answer quick 

Why's th’ fishin’ allus better 
On th’ other side th’ crick? 


Yeh kin take a April mornin’ 
When th’ sun is shining fine 

An’ they haint a trace o East wind 
Shakes th’ belly o' yer line 


Er a afternoon in August, when 
Th’ clouds ez hangin’ low 

An’ all th’ signs, they teli yeh, 
That it’s comin’ on t’ blow. 


They re a-bitin’ well where ye are, 

But yeh know thet ye could pick 
A better place t’ fish in 

On th’ other side th’ crick 


it's a-comin’ to-rds December 
In this almanac o mine 

And it haint so very of-ten 
Thet | git t wet a line; 


An’ it ‘pears t’ me thet somehow 
[don't ketch ‘em like I did 

In them happy days back younder 
When I wuz a little kid 


But, a-drawin’ down to Jordan 
Weth th’ short nin of my wick, 
I know th’ fishin’s better 
On th’ other side th’ crick 
Charles iz Moore. 


HERBIE HOOVER 


Little Herbie Hoover's come to our house 
to stay, 

lo make us scrape the dishes clean, an’ 
keep the crumbs away, 

An’ learn us to make war bread, an save 
up all the grease, 

For the less we eat of butter, the sooner 
we Il have peace 

An’ all us other children, when our scanty 
meal is done, 

We gather up around the fire an’ has the 
mostest fun 

\-listenin’ to the proteins that Herbie 
tells about, 

\n’ the Calories that git you 

Ef 
you 
don t 
watch 
out! 


An’ little Herbie Hoover says, when the 
fire burns low, 

An’ the vitamines are creepin’ from the 
shadows, sof’ and slow, 

You better eat the things the Food Folks 
says they s plenty of, 

\n’ cheat the garbage pail, an’ give all 
butcher's meat the shove, 

An’ gobble up the corn pone an’ veg tables 
an fish, 

An’ save your drippin’ an’ yer sweets an’ 
lick clean ever dish, 

An’ don't get fresh a-talkin’ of what you 
won t do without, 

Or the Calories Il git you 

Ef 
you 
don't 
watch 
out! 
Sophie Kerr, in Lif 
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Retrospect in Prophecy 

+ hago great Rotary convention at Kansas City, Mo., is not to 

start until after these words are written, altho it will have 
been held by the time they are printed. The necessity for start- 
ing to print the magazine about the fifteenth of the month is the 
explanation. It is not possible to speak of the convention as 
something accomplisht, but a few words of retrospect in prophecy, 
expressing confident expectations as tho they had been fulfilled, 
might read something like this: 

It was a wonderful week, almost unbelievably effective in 
its inspirational value, in its practical worth, in its patriotic im- 
pulses. Every Rotarian who attended is a bigger man because of 
it, a better and more efficient patriot. Rotary is the stronger 
because of it, more firmly united, more highly conscious of a good 
purpose, more efficiently equipt to put that purpose into prac- 
tical working order, a greater influence upon the individual, 
upon his community, upon his country, upon the world. 

And the world is better by just so much as Rotary has profited 
by this international gathering. 


Progress and Precedent 

| ae RY progressive step taken by the human race has been 

4 at variance with precedent. Every step of progress has 
been in violation of a supposed law. Count up some of the big 
achievements and analyze them. There was the circumnaviga- 
tion of the earth, started by Columbus and completed by Magel- 
lan—it was in violation of the’supposed natural law that the 
earth was flat; Columbus disregarded the precedent, establisht 
by generations of sailors, that he could sail only so far from land 
before dropping off the earth. There is the telephone—a viola- 
tion of the supposed law that the human voice could be heard 
only at a certain well defined distance; Bell invented the tele- 
phone by disregarding precedent, by refusing to be bound by 
the universal belief that the range of the voice was limited. 
Then came the wireless—another violation of precedent and 
supposed law; Marconi refused to believe that a wire was neces- 
sary to transmit sound and he learned that it was not necessary. 
There is the diving suit—a proof that the old supposed law that 
man could not breathe under water was not an inviolable law. 
These are but a few illustrations. 

Progress means the setting aside of precedent, the viola- 
tion of suppositional laws. But it does not necessarily follow 
that everything new or different is progressive—it may be retro- 
gressive. 

The great war is setting aside precedents and abrogating 
assumed laws every day, in all lines of human endeavor. The 
end of the conflict will see this process continuing. The business 
man who wants to keep pace with the world will have to learn 
how to receive and consider new ideas, new methods. If the 
shock of the. war does not awaken him from the lethargy of doing 
a rut-business, the shock of imminent bankruptcy will. Every 
individual should begin immediately to set his house in order 


for a new era. By doing that he will qualify as an important 


Proportional Representation 


ROPAGANDA is being circulated thruout the world for 

election of representatives in republics in some other 
manner than that of having a majority vote elect all the repre- 
sentatives. The representation of the majority alone is said to 
be an incomplete and unfair representation. It is claimed that 
the minority as well as the majority should be represented. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, in the U. S., recently held its first pro- 
portional representation election. The result is said to have 
been the choosing of a city commission of men of ripe experience 
in civic affairs. One of the Socialist candidates was one of those 
elected and it is considered that there is a decided advantage 
in the fact that he is part of the city government and must 
defend and justify his action instead of being a critic on the 
outside, free to tear down as he pleases. 


Uncle Sam’s First Year 


little publication called Incomes has made the following 
statement of Uncle Sam’s war activities during the first 


year in the war: 

Morally mobilized the Nation and banished the doubts of the need 
and advantage of sending a large army to France. 

Organized an army estimated as high as 2,000,000 men. 

Bridged the 3,000 miles of sea by seizing 91 German and 600,000 
tons of Dutch ships which with a nucleus of a transport fleet have enabled 
the shipment of about half a million or more men to France with a mini- 
mum of loss in transit. 

Started production of 6,000,000 tons of shipping with 250,000 work- 
man volunteers. 

Furnished enormous quantities of munitions and explosives to th 
Allies. 

Converted to war control its great Steel, Copper, Coal, Oil and Grain 
Industries. 

Loaned over five billion of dollars to the Allies. 

Stopped the manufacture of whiskey. 

Organized a medical corps of over 200,000 physicians, surgeons, 
nurses and assistants. 

Surrendered thirty per cent of the output of breweries, pleasure 
cars, musical instruments and paper box plants as non-essential. 

Established wheatless and meatless days for saving food for th 
armies. 

Supplied fertilizers at cost to increase harvests. 

Sent its fleet to the war zone to help curb the submarine and meet 
the German fleet. 

Armed cargo ships, increased the navy by many small fast vesse's. 

Is actively developing an aerial army of 20,000 planes and mor 
than 200,000 men. 

Taken control of all railroads under executive power, overcome “ 
gestion of transportation and is on the way to face destiny and the Hi 
calm, determined and confident in the righteousness of her cause. 


Breaking Old Friendships in Business 


HEN a nation goes to war and it becomes necessary) 

utilize every bit of efficiency which the nation has in | rd r 
to win the war, there must be many sacrifices. One sacri 
that business men are liable to be called upon to make is 
foregoing of the satisfaction, pleasure and advantage of con- 
tinuing to deal with concerns with whom they have long mat! 
tained pleasant and profitable business relations. 


It may be that a concern in your own county manuiact! 


res 


cog in the new era of his country, and of the world. And, as a part which you use in your business and by buying that Pp 5s 

never before, will service be the keynote of the new era. from the concern in your own county you can expedite you! 
- . = - - , Alp | 
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deliveries to the Government and also to some extent lessen the 
tailroad problems caused by the moving of freight. If such is 
the case you must break, for the time being, the ties which have 
bound you in business to the other concern located several hun- 
dred miles distant. If their service has been superior to that of 
the local concern, even if their prices have been and still remain 
somewhat less than those of the local concern, you must put aside 
individual profit, personal satisfaction, sentiment, future business 
relations and prospects and do that thing which will contribute 
most to help your Government win its war. 

Men who enlist in the army or navy have to make the sacri- 
fice of breaking home or business or club or college ties. They 
have to associate with men whom they have never liked, they 
have to accept new conditions and they do all these things cheer- 
fully and in the spirit of patriotism. 

When business men enlist for service 


MURPHY AT 


Buy Your Winter Coal Now 

O HELP with the coal problem is one of the highest and most 
patriotic duties of the day. The U.S. Fuel Administration 
is concerned in getting out of the way as much delivery of coal 
for domestic purposes as possible before the cold season begins. 
A repetition of last winter’s coal shortage must be avoided. 
The price of coal has been settled. The zones from which con- 
sumers will derive their supply have been markt out and are not 
likely to be changed: New records in coal production are being 
made. The output for the week ending April 27th was the largest 
ever recorded in the United States. For the first four months of 
this year the production was slightly greater than in the same 
period in 1917. The rate of production is increasing, but so is the 
demand for war work factories. Get the load off your mind 
and into your cellar, is the plea of the 

Fuel Administration. 


THE BAT 





at home can they expect to be able to 
render their best service without sacrifices? 
War is a terrible thing. The war in which 
the world is now engaged calls upon the 
business men for the supreme sacrifice of 
their business just as much as it calls upon 
the soldier for the supreme sacrifice of his 
life. 
An International Relief Society 


LMOST at the start of the war the 
+% United States began to assume the 
character of an international relief society. 
With the entry of America into the war, 
that character became more pronounced. 
Figures recently made public by the United 
States Government show how Uncle Sam 
is attending to his new and self-assumed 
job. In the six months which ended Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, there was shipt from the 





Names for Club Publications 
| Foe summed tr has proved to many 


Rotary clubs the value of a club 
publication. Few clubs which have started 
them have discontinued them, altho in 
some instances the size, shape, etc., have 
undergone changes. One of the first 
problems is to find a suitable name. For 
some time this was met by using the word 
“Rotarian” in connection with the name 
of the city. At one time there were a num- 
ber of club publications with such titles. 
At the San Francisco Convention in 1915, 
President Mulholland urged the clubs not 
to use the word “Rotarian” in this manner, 
but to leave it for the exclusive use of the 
International Association’s monthly maga- 
zine. The Convention approved his rec- 





ommendation and a number of clubs 
discontinued use of that name. The 





United States to European Allies enough 
lood to feed 57,000,000 people. More than 
9 per cent went to England, France and Italy. The same state- 
ment gives statistics covering three and a half years’ export of 
food stuffs. Wheat and wheat products equivalent to 110,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat per year were sent to these three countries. 
Other figures are 2,000,000,000 pounds of pork products; 648,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar each year; to Britain was sent food sufficient 
to supply complete rations for 27,000,000 people for a year; to 
France went complete rations for 15,000,000 people tor a year; to 
ltaly enough for 7,000,000 people for a year; the exports of fresh 

veel amounted to 443,000,000 pounds; of butter 30,000,000 
ds; of cheese 103,000,000 pounds; of condensed milk 126,- 
00,000 pounds; of cattle feed 611,000,000 pounds. All these 
res mean that the United States is conducting an internation- 
lief society. And his work will,not be completed with the 
ision of the war. The demands upon his food basket will 

n greater then than they have been. 
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* ) Memmond oo The Cet 


“Rotary Smile,’”’ which was suggested as 


a substitute, was made use of by a number of clubs. 


$3,680,000 ,000! 


HE above figures do not represent the subscription to the 
Third U. S. Liberty Loan but the wealth of America’s 
thirty richest men, according to Forbes Magazine. ‘These 
thirty men have a total annual income of $184,000,000. John 
D. Rockerfeller heads the list with an income of $60,000,000. 


Duty in War Time 
UR first great victory in the war, says an American Rotarian, 
will be when personal pleasure, personal gain, personal 
privilege, give way to unselfish devotion to the common cause. I 
must sacrifice my own gain or pleasure for the common good 
should be the inner cry of every true American. We must keep 
our bodies, our minds, and our affairs vigorous and wholesome. 
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A big patriotic work is being done oy the Philadelphia Rotarians thru the Army and Navy Club, which is like a home to soldiers, 
satlors and marines stationed in and near that city. The above pictures show a few of the many features 
of this splendid community service. 
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) The Philadelphia Rotary Army and 


Navy Club—= Guy Gundaker 


‘‘Soldiers, Sailors and Marines: This house belongs to you. 


| 7ITH the above words, President Charles 
\ / A. Tyler, of the Philadelphia Rotary 
Club, formally opened the new Rotary Army 

nd Navy Club at 25 South Van Pelt Street, 
Philadelphia. 

[his club combines two great services suggest- 
ed by the International Association of Rotary 
( lubs, namely, the Big Brother movement, on 
the one hand, and the War Camp Community 
Service idea, on the other. 

From the day that the International Board of 
Directors, at its meeting in Philadelphia in April, 
1917, pledged the support of the Rotary clubs 
of the United States to the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, Philadelphia Rotarians 
have done their best to realize that pledge, and 
their efforts finally culminated in the new club 
house in Van Pelt Street. 

[he club house is establisht to bring the war 
camp and the adjacent community into open- 
hearted normal contact; and to provide happy, 
healthful recreation and social activity outside 
the camp for all the men in uniform. 

Shortly following the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, the Rotarians of 
Philadelphia establisht special committees to en- 
tertain enlisted men with theater parties, din- 
ners, dances, outings at the golf clubs, etc. 

Vision of Bigger Service 

\ series of Big Brother dinners with entertain- 

nt was arranged for the Spring of 1918, and 
the moneys necessary had been volunteered, when 
it occurred to someone on the committee, or 
probably to President Tyler and George Henrich 
simultaneously, that at these affairs only half 
of the moneys would be spent on the guests, 
he other half being spent on the Rotarians 
hemselves, who acted as hosts. The committee, 
in a sudden, clear vision, felt that other plans 

ust be made. 

Rotarian E. Lewis Burnham, now in the 
service of the United States, recalled that there 
was a Boys’ Club near 22nd & Chestnut Streets, 

ich had been discontinued owing to lack of 

nds. The building had been erected ten years 
reviously for the purpose of providing a social 
It sought to have them brought 
nder conditions favorable to their mental, 
physical, and moral uplift. It sought to keep 
em off the street, and provide healthful 
isement in good, moral surroundings. 
loday, the building is doing the same service 
ys—boys a little older, perhaps, but boys 
ertheless; boys with the same frailties, boys 
irom home, boys lonely for human sympa- 
boys whose mothers’ love has implanted a 
ney toward clean lives, boys who will be 
r evil, just in so far as the community re- 
its responsibility in the matter and pro- 
lor their welfare. 


center tor boys. 


How the Club was Furnisht 
‘na recent issue of THE Rotarian, in speaking 
reation centers for enlisted men, Allen D. 

t said: 

it is needed is a place into which the soldie 
his own, and to which he can go, away 
€ crowd on the streets, to offset the aimless- 
life in the city When the soldter 
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comes to town, he ought to have a place to which he 
has a title in some way.” 

The Philadelphia Rotary Army and Navy 
Club is just such a place. 

Thru the gentle persuasion of Rotarian George 
A. Henrich, the former Boys’ club was trans 
ferred to the Philadelphia Rotary Club for a 
rental of one dollar per year, with the under 
standing that the building be put in good repair, 
and kept so. 

Within a day following the signing of the 
agreement, Rotarians (painters, carpenters, ele 
tricians, parquetry men, plumbers, et cetera) 
started the work of repairing, remodeling and re- 
furnishing the building. 

The Board of Directors underwrote the re- 
pairs for $1500, but when all the bills were in, 
they amounted, exclusive of the furnishings, to 
over $1800. 

The bills of these Rotarians were different 
from the ordinary bills delivered to one 
they were receipted when delivered, as a con 
tribution of these men to the cause. 

The furnishings cost another $10,000, most 
of which was likewise delivered with receipted biils. 

In the meantime, while the construction and 
furnishing work was in progress, guarantees of 
more than a thousand dollars a month for the 
up-keep of the club were secured from the Phila 
delphia Rotarians. 

Every Rotarian on Job 

The pictures on the adjoining page will give 
some idea of the building, which is three stories in 
height, and 65x100 feet ground plan. 
lounge room with a victrola, player piano, 


There is a 


library periodicals and newspapers, also a billiard 
and pool room, skee ball courts, lunch room, 
tea room where enlisted men may secure light 
refreshments when accompanied by the gentler 
sex, a large meeting room with stage, an outside 
swimming pool, writing room, sleeping apart 
ments, shower baths, and toilet facilities 

Likewise, the Rotary Club of Philadelphia has 
discontinued its office and information bureau in 
the Pennsylvania Building, and has moved into 
spacious office quarters in this Army and Navy 
Club building. 

As regards the running of the building: The 
detail work was put in charge of three com 
mittees: committee on finance with Rotarian 
George A. Henrich, as chairman; a house com 
Charles A. Stinson a 
chairman; an entertainment 
Rotarian Leon Beck as chairman. 

rhen, to afford every other Philadelphia Ro 
tarian an opportunity to participate in the servic 


mittee with Rotarian 


committee with 


offered by the club, the entire club membership 
of 310 was divided into committees of ten—one 
committee for each day in the month—to act as 
hosts and greeters for the soldier and sailor boys 
This happy thought establisht a personal touch 
which many recreation centers for soldiers and 
sailors have lackt. 

Many shy and diffident Rotarians whose first 
acquaintance with a real hearty hand shake was 
made after their admission into Rotary, now 
blossomed forth like born greeters to their guests. 
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Make your own rules.’’ 


Men whose only contribution to philanthropic 
work and charities had been in the form of money, 
learned to add personal service in addition to 
their contributions. Conservative business men 
became boys again; and men forsook their social 
clubs to frequent the Rotary Army and Navy 
Club. 

Proving the Rotary Motto 


It has been a fine thing for the enlisted men. It 
has had a great reflex action for good on the mem- 
bership of the Rotary club. 

The Navy Department, with its thousands of 
boys at League Island, appre¢ iated the Ro- 
tarians’ work by assigning a yoeman to assist 
in increasing the efficiency ef the club. 

Every evening in the week has its special 
features. Tuesday is devoted to instruction in 
Wednesday to boxing and wrestling; 
Thursday is amateur night; Saturday night, a 
On Saturday, April 20th, 200 couples 


danced from 8:30 until 12 o'clock. 


dancing; 
dance. 


[ce cream and cake are served gratis on dance 
nights. 
from the employes of the Rotary club members 


The ladies for the dances are recruited 


and from the members’ families, and are in 
vited by a special committee of the club, of which 
Rotarian Alfred Scholes is chairman. 

In the early beginnings of the club, it was not 
believed that many enlisted men would desire 
to stay over night, so accommodations were made 
for only fifty men. The first Saturday night 
found the house committee short on sleeping 
accommodations for fifty additional men. This 


discovery was not made until nearly midnight. 


A Service at Midnight 


Rotarians George M. Painter and Frederi 
W. King telephoned Rotarian 
Dougherty (the Beds and 
found that Laurence had retired for the night 


kk 
Laurence R 


Jedding man) and 


“Of course we can supply beds and bedding, 
and the wagon will deliver the same on Monday 
morning,’’ said Dougherty. 
“Get out of your pajamas,” Painter answered. 
‘T am coming for you in an automobile in twenty 
We must have the bedding tonight 
\ little after one o’clock fiftv-one men rolled 


up in blankets on the floor of the lounge room 


minutes. 


and Rotarian Painter was the fifty-first 


The dormitories accommodate 188 boys in 
beds. It often happens that there is a large over 
flow on Saturday nights. The late comers take 


j 


a blanket and sleep a /a trench 

The lunch room, altho small, enjoys a great 
popularity. The average number of boys served 
is 125 on week days and 500 on Sundays. 

lhe inspiration for this work came from the 
International Association, from the united cen 
tralized efficiency fellowship which we call ‘In 
ternational Rotary,” and the suggestion found 
willing support from all the members of the 


Philadelphia Club. 
to others for their inspiration, and such practical 


Che experience is past along 


use as they desire to make of it. 

The Philadelphia Army and Navy Club is a 
concrete example of War Community Service 
['yler and his loyal 


and is a credit to President 


fellow Rotarians. 









if 
: 


The €C-aa 


"INHIRTY odd battalions of men for the British 
| forces—men for the front line, for artillery, 
for transports, for railway service and for a 
dozen other branches of service—have been sent 
from the United States. By the time the Union 
Jacks of the British-Canadian Recruiting Mis- 
sion are hauled down and the Mission closed, the 
Britons, Canadians and Australians in the Unit- 
ed States, plus aliens who are from friendly ally 
countries, Russians, Syrians, Armenians and 
Jews, will have supplied fifty thousand men. 


In nearly every American large city the British 
uniform on men who have come back alive from 
the bitterest fighting the world has ever seen has 
become familiar to the crowd. In streets of 
American cities, the insignia of famous regiments 
are known, the ‘‘Black Watch,”’ the ‘Princess 
Pats,”’ the “Little Black Devils’? and others. 
There have been hundreds of 


By Clyde A. Mann 


served while in the British Coast Artillery as 
guard of honor for Kaiser Wilhelm on a holiday 
at Gibraltar. There were instructions from the 
King of England to bedeck the town with bunt- 
ing to honor the Emperor. Daily for three days 
the Kaiser was within arm’s length of Maynes. 

“T want to go back and get as close to him 
again,’’ said Maynes to Sergeant-Major Saunders 
as he showed his papers of honorable discharge 
after twelve years in the British army. With this 
desire, Maynes, recently a machinist in the rail- 
way shops at Great Falls, Montana, marcht 
away with forty other men,—marcht again be- 
hind the drums of Britain to the railway train. 

“For the honor of old Ireland and London- 
derry,’’ said Wm. G. Anderson, a car inspector 
with an Irish brogue as he signed enlistment 


papers. ‘Let old Ireland go to the bottom of 


of the Lion 


reasons he wanted to go with them to fight the 
Kaiser’s horde, long will be remembered by the 
staff of the Chicago depot. 

A challenge as the youngest recruiter came 
from Alexander Jack Ackland, because he began 
recruiting men for the Canadian forces when 
five months old. Just because Jack held tight 
to the finger of a lonely man, Perry Calliaux, 
the song writer, this Frenchman stopt to talk 
to him, and was soon convinced that he ought to 
get into the fighting line. 

E. N. der Mannasian, Armenian rug dealer, 
gravely signed his name to enlistment papers in 
the British-Canadian Recruiting Mission, pinned 
a sleeve band on his arm and over and over again, 
and repeated the division and company num- 
bers of the German troops which the missionary 
at Erzerum wrote had trampled to death his 
mother and four sisters. He 
volunteered to fight as a British 





officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned, and men as 
speakers at thousands of meet- 
ings, and millions of people 
have heard with a thrill such as 
no expert’s recital could give, 
their call for men for the armies, 





TOMMY ATKINS 


Oh, we joshed you, Tommy Atkins, for your queer and curious ways, 


soldier with the hope some day 
of finding the division and com- 
pany the missionary had men 
tioned. 

“My reason for enlistment is 
this,” he said. “I lost my 


for Liberty loans, for the Red 


And we used to think you silly in the good old peaceful days. 
[hen we thought you high and mighty and a little overproud, 
But we didn't really know you as you passed us in the crowd; 


mother and four young sisters, 
living among other Armenians, 





Cross, for the Y. M. C. A. and 
other varieties of war activities. 
Since the day that the 48th 
Highlanders marched thru the 
streets in the big cities, swinging 
along as they did when march- 
ing to the trenches, and with 
many of the original ranks 
shattered by German shells, the 
people of the United States have 
grown into realization of the 
great war. More than any other 
factor the Canadian and British 
soldiers, most of them wounded 
or gassed in battle, have aroused 
the public to this realization. 
Meanwhile the British sub- 
jects and others who could go, 
have been swarming to “sign 
on” in recruiting depots opened 
from coast to coast. Americans 
could not be accepted. There 
were tens of thousands of Brit- 





But we're taking back this mornin’ all the bitter things we've said, 
For we've seen you stand to battle and we know your blood is red. 


We've seen you black an’ dirty, standin’ knee deep in the mud, 
Never turning face or color as the bullets round you thud; 
And we've seen you there in Flanders with your backs against the wall, 
Never wincin’, never quittin’ till the last of you should fall; 
And we've come to see this mornin’ that for all that we hold fine, 
For the safety of our children we can thank the British line. 


We can thank you, Tommy Atkins, that no shell has marred our shore, 
That no Prussian brute is standing at a single Yankee door. 
Oh, we've quit our thoughtless jesting; what we looked upon as swank 
Was a covering for courage of the first and foremost rank. 
An’ we've come to understand you; when the clouds of doubt were black 
An’ the Huns were rushin’ coastward it was you who held ‘em back. 


Never more, O Tommy Atkins, shall we fling at you a sneer; 

You may keep your curious customs when the peaceful days are here, 
You may wear your little pill box an’ your monocle and cane, 

An’ drawl out your British phrases, but we'll never laugh again. 

For we've come to understand you, come to know you thru an’ thru, 
An’ there is no way of squarin’ up the debt we owe to you. 
—Edgar Guest, Detroit Rotary Club. 


(Copyright, 1918, by Edgar Guest; reprinted by permission.) 


at the hands of the Turks and 
Germans. That grieved me so 
much that I tried to raise an 
Armenian volunteer unit to go, 
but found that the United 
States government doesn't ac- 
cept Armenians as a separate 
unit until further notice, so I 
thought it was my duty to enlist 
in British forces and help the 
cause of democracy as well as 
the cause of my race against 
the Turks and Germans.” 

Years ago der Mannasian’s 
father was an Armenian banker 
in Erzerum, but his property 
was confiscated. 

When Field Marshal 
issued the famous call to the 
British armies at the West 
front not to yield but to fight 
with their backs to the wall, 


Haig 











the plea in the United States to 





ishers who escaped the draft of 
Uncle Sam by pleading their 
British citizenship. As subjects of Britain or of 
Canada there were 178,000 men of the United 
States military age, 21 to 31, exempted from the 
United States draft. Deduct 30,000 who enlisted 
and 30,000 more who tried and were rejected by 
medical boards, where are the rest of these 
178,000 men? Where are the 125,000 more Brit- 
ish subjects who are from 21 to 45 years of age— 
the Canadian military age until recently? 

Rather than wait for the drafting into the 
American forces under a pending treaty the 
volunteers have been eager. Also they have 
been the most cosmopolitan lot one could imagine. 
Stand at the counter in the Mission’s depot when 
the roll call begins and the men, already signed 
up, medically examined and accepted, and sworn 
into service, step up to get their first money 
from the King for travel to a Canadian training 
camp. 

One day there was William Maynes who once 
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the sea rather than fail to do our part as Irish- 
men,” he said. ‘Tell the Irish so! Tell the 
policemen, the firemen and others who are proud 
of Irish blood that I am ready to fight and pay 
the price for what real liberty means to a man 
and to his wife and kiddies. Any man, whether 
he has worn the orange or the green, can see 
what will happen to all of Ireland and to Amer- 
ica unless we help the British hold the line in 
France. No man is worthy to call himself an 
Irishman who skulks when the Irish battalions 
are being cut up by German shrapnel and need- 
ing reinforcement.” 

A. black-whiskered, long-haired pal of Kit 
Carson, Captain Edward A. Munroe, known to 
the Apaches in Mexico as ‘“‘Long Wolf,’’ tried to 
enlist as an Englishman. Age and _ physical 
disabilities prevented. He fought in the Riel 
rebellion in Western Canada. What Munroe 
had to say to the assembled recruits of the many 
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heed the call was voiced by the 
officer commanding the Western division of th: 
Mission, Major A. Wallace Owen. Major Owen 
is a one-time hero of the Klondike when, as 
Royal North West Mounted Police: officer, )« 
and nine men kept order among the Argonauts 
at Dawson City. He fought for two years 1! 
the bitter battles in Flanders. 

“The Hunswill be halted,” hesaid, “but the need 
and the call is for more men—every possible man 
The quickest route for red blooded’ men to reac) 
a place in the line is thru the Canadian and Brit 
ish organizations. To volunteer to fight for 
freedom of mankind is a man’s greatest priviles' 
There are thousands and thousands of men w!i 
can and will go. The time for hesitating and ! 
different help is past; we call for the active, pos 
tive and immediate aid of every man who ©@! 
volunteer and every helper who cam find vo! 
teers to go. The usual vocations are worthless 
unless we crush the Hun in his desperate efforts 
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Voices of Allies Call to America 


Effective Patriotic Meeting of Montgomery (Ala) Rotarians 


(THE voices of the Allied Nations were heard 
at an especially effective patriotic meeting 
eld by the Rotary Club of Montgomery, Ala., 
when the different nations were represented by 
pretty girls. America, Roumania, Serbia, Italy, 
Belgium, England and France spoke to the 
hrong thru the lips of charming Mont- 
comery girls, each gowned to represent the coun- 
try she spoke for. The*costumes of the Allied 
countries were planned by Mrs. C. A. Thigpen, 
who has always taken keen interest in the work 

of the Rotary Club. 

Roumania’s Hope 

Roumania (Miss Janice Weil) said in part: 

‘“Altho I have been made a vicarious sacrifice; 
altho I have lost all material things and many 
others I hold close to my romantic heart, yet, 
thank God, these are not without their blessings, 
for | have found after nearly two years of aim- 
less wanderings upon desert lands—the springs. 

“T have found you, young America; I see you 
afar, girding your loins. The rainbow of prom- 
ise to me is yet to be fulfilled. You are my 
covenant of Liberty. As Nelson summed up 
much of the history of England in the simple 
words, ‘Victory or Westminster Abbey,’ so the 
history of this world’s war can be written in 
these three words: ‘Victory and Democracy!”’ 


Serbia’s Plea 


Serbia (Miss Theodosia Lee), in summing up 
her plea, cried: 

‘Material wealth, great power, newly con- 
quered territory, perish with time, but my spirit 
of freedom, of justice and humanity are as lasting 
as eternity. 

‘There is something grand in the thought that 
this spirit will never die; that I can look down the 
line of my life, take in at a glance my past ex- 
istence, comprehend the present and see with a 
prophetic eye far out into the broad expanse 
of the future that freedom, justice and humanity 
will break down all shackles and rise above all 
trammels. 

“But I, Serbia, ‘the mother of the Seven Mar- 
‘need you, America. Bring on your hosts, 
assemble your cohorts and then | shall know 
that the world is safe for Democracy and freedom 
ind that justice will be done.”’ 


(yrs, 


Italy’s Appeal 

Italy (Miss Mary Rushton) made this appeal: 
“Come on, America! Act well your part and 
ip us with the avenging fury of remorse, with 
ited scourge, to whip with scorpion lash this 
enemy of justice, liberty and humanity. 
America, that I have given 
ch to the world—my incomparable songs, my 
lerful paintings, m« greatest romances, 

my soul-stirring music, and best of all, the 
Justinian Institutes, the fundamentals of law and 
t And remember well, America, what 
m said of me: ‘While stands the Coliseum, 
shall stand; when falls the Coliseum, 
e shall fall, and when Rome falls—the 


ID ™ 
Kemember, 


0 act well your part, America. The vandal 
, with their frightfulness and their atrocities 

‘ not win—Rome will not fall, the world will 
ed, and humanity will be preserved to 
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posterity; but it is to you, America, I now turn 
to save my Rome and our world!” 
Belgium’s Piteous Plea 

Belgium (Miss Jean MacDonald) said: 

“What pleads my cause before the American 
Republic? Surely my brave struggle against 
tremendous odds, my daring in the face of Hun 
threatenings, my death before the brutal hosts of 
dishonor, and my sacrifice of homes and land, 
and possessions, and even womanhood, rather 
than submit to German tyranny. 

“Oh, America, come to me in force as you have 
come to me in pity. Come to me jn strength as 
you have come to me in mercy. Come to me in 
battle array as you have come to me in the 
white robes of tenderness. For the torn bodies 
of Belgian patriots call to you, thousands of 
wrecked homes call you. The old and the young, 
the men, the women and the children call to 
you. 

“Young America, home of liberty, stronghold 
of Democracy, lover of honor, knight of adven- 
ture, in faith and truth come to bleeding, stricken 





| To the American of German origin, 
I say: God pity and forgive the man 
| who forgets the place where he was 
born, wherever or whatever it is, but: 
God brand that man who, for reasons 
sufficient to himself, renounced his 
| nativity, swore allegiance to this coun- 
try, and then fails to stand by the 
Stars and Stripes in the hour of its 
| extremity. 

No son of God or Liberty—nay, nor 
atheist nor socialist—can support such 
fiendish, monstrous, inhuman and im- 
moral policies as the Kaiser's, I care 
not who he is or where he is. 

“Free speech” is not so vital to 
democracy as is the supreme will of 
the people. The people have over- 
whelmingly declared for war, and speech 
in Opposition to its successful conduct 
is TREASON-—and treason is 

| DEATH.—B. F. Harris, Rotary Club 
of Champaign, III. 











Belgium; to suffering but uncomplaining Bel- 
gium; to ruined but not hopeless Belgium. Give 
us your songs of victory and we will sing again, 
give us your strength and we will fight, give 
us of your hand-clasp and we will walk with 
you to Berlin! Come, O America, come!”’ 
England’s Declaration 

England (Miss Zelda Sayre), after summing 
up her efforts for civilization, asked America for 
assistance in these staunch words: 

“Interrupted in these benevolent pursuits, for 
over three years I have been engaged in bloody 
warfare and the end is not yet. O America, 
young republic of the West, blood of my bleod 
and faith of my faith, for humanity’s sake to- 
gether we fight! The Stars and Stripes on the 
battle lines of glorious France have strengthened 
my hand and filled my heart with cheer. 

“You have been the hope and the inspiration 
of opprest peoples and the generous friend of 
starving nations. In this hour of great peril, 
the young manhood of your great republic is 


needed in all of its strength. Prussian mili- 
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tarism must be crusht to earth. To this task I 
have dedicated my life, confident that the God 
of nations is on the side of truth and righteous- 
ness.”’ 

The Voice of France 

France (Miss Elizabeth Thigpen) after telling 
of the atrocities inflicted upon her by the Huns, 
made this appeal: 

““May we remind you, friend and comrade, O 
sister republic, that we gave our blood and treas- 
ure on your soil that you might attain your birth 
of freedom. We, after 140 years, are engaged 
in a bloody struggle to save our life and our 
liberty. 

“Your cities and farms are not laid waste, mine 
are despoiled and desolate. Your loved ones are 
rich and prosperous, my people in large numbers 
are starving and driven insane with agony. 

“Come on, America, 
won't you heed our call, won’t you hear our ap- 


O great democracy— 


peal? The Maid of Orleans from her hallowed 
shrine rises with outstretched arms to beckon 
you on. Lafayette, of cherisht memory and 
beloved of your people, calls to you in the hour 
of his country’s peril to come now. In the 
meantime, America, comrade and friend, we 


fight. Weare not bled white, no, not while a son 
of freedom lives, nor while the spirit of Lafayette 
looks down upon us. 

“Inspired by the martyred soul of Joan of 
Arc, we fight for home and for friends against 
opposition and tyranny, despotism and bru 
tality, that justice and righteousness may live 
and freedom and liberty may not perish from the 
earth. Come on, America! Stars and Stripes 
of the great republic of the West, my sister de- 
mocracy across the seas, come on!”’ 


America’s Reply 


To the Allies, America (Miss 
Ferguson) closed her reply in this ringing prom- 


Ruby Page 
ise: 

“T have sworn and I shall keep my word. I 
come as a holy crusader and | bring the aroused 
manhood of the republic, and with them are the 
holy prayers of precious women. And my men 
shall stand with yours, and when we have done 
our work, war will be a relic, peace with security 
will be the program of the nations; honor will 
be written on every door-post, and your flags and 
my starry flag will be the precious emblems of 
liberty in the earth. 

“For this struggle I am calling all America, 
old men and young, women and little children, 
and we aré subscribing to the Liberty Loan; we 
are backing our noble president; we'll give the 
government all our wealth; we'll make the Third 
Liberty Loan strong. My 
Cross, with its angels of mercy and love, its 


five billions Red 


sweet ministry of tenderness, its holy work of 
relief, my people will support and send its help 
to sooth your sorrowing, suffering women and 
your maimed and broken soldiers. 

“And my millions of strong men, the flower 
and pride of my land, soldiers of freedom, heroes 
of a holy war, brave, strong men of the khaki, 
shall stand with yours and fight until my flag 
comes home still the pure, unsullied and holy 
emblem of freedom and righteousness. 

“Oh, friends across the seas, we are coming, 
coming, coming!”’ 
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éQue es el Club Rotario? 


Una Explicacion por Chesley R. Perry 


(Secretario de la Asociacién Internacional de Clubs Rotarios) 


) 


With one Spanish-speaking Rotary Club in Havana (Cuba) which is two years old, 
another in San Juan (Porto Rico), another just organized in Santiago (Cuba), 
and with organization work progressing in other Spanish-speaking 
countries, Rotary has become a two-language organization. 


cién, por Danicl Ledo, del Folleto nim. 2, 
R. en 1914) 


(7 radu 
publicado bor la A. I. de C. 


| 'N CLUB ROTARIO es una asociacién de 

hombres profesionales y de negocios que 
regularmente se reunen una vez a la semana 
para comer juntos, y ademas tienen reuniones 
extraordinarias cada vez que lo creen y acuerdan 
reuniones y comidas 


oportunidad, 


conveniente. En estas 
los miembros tienen mejor 
no sélo para familiarizarse unos con ctros, sino 
que cada miembro individualmente se hace 
mis eficiente, mis préspero, mejor ciudadano, 
y se siente mas feliz. 

El primer Club Rotario fué organizado en 
Chicago, el aio 1905. Entonces era un pequefio 
activos hombres de negocios y pro- 
ayudarse 


circulo de 
fesionales que viéron la ventaja de 
mutuamente al mismo tiempo que se esforzaban 
para progresar y lograr éxito en la turbulencia 
de una gran ciudad ocupada y bulliciosa donde 
parecia que ningin hombre tenia tiempo para 
ver lo que su vecino estaba haciendo o pretendia 


| A CONCEPCION de Rotarismo, fué la 
4 creencia que amistad y negocio llegaran a 
mezclarse con el fin de que un hombre recibiera 


hace 


la proteccién y cooperacién de sus amigos para 
obtener y manejar con resultado los negocios en 
que estaba comprometido, sirviendo al mismo 
El método practico 
resultado fué; estableciendo 


tiempo a sus coasociados. 
de efectuar este 
conocimiento, desarrollando amistad, inspirando 
confianza y, promoviendo negocio. 

los esfuerzos de estos hombres conducian al 


éxito. El ntimero de miembros aumentaba. 
Otras ciudades siguieron el ejemplo y hoy las 
principales ciudades de los Estados Unidos, Ca 
Bretana e Irlanda, tienen clubs 


mientras que otros paises estan in- 


nada, Gran 
Rotarios, 


teresados en este movimiento. 


Con este constante y agradable crecimiento en 


miembros, los propésitos e ideas rotarianas hanse 


ido desarrollando de tal manera hasta hacer que 


} 


el Rotarismo de hoy sea ya una organizacién 


mis grande, mas noble y mas poderosa de lo 


que nadie habia pensado en los primeros anos 
( uando sdio contaba con e! club originador. 

En el 
miem| 


entender las ideas de cada uno y se ha adquirido 


companerismo que reina entre los 


ros de los clubs Rotarios, se ha aprendido a 


una perspectiva mds clara de las relaciones de 


unos con otros y también de las de la comunidad 
en general. J.os Rotarios han desarrollado \ 


propagado con interés las relaciones de amistad 
que existen va entre ciudades y naciones. 


i 


| \S juntas de los clubs Rotarios son caracter- 
d 


izadas por el aito bor cienio de asistentes, 


por el agradable y sano compaferismo, v por la 
constante invencién de ideas y métodos que 


hacen los miembros mas familiares unos con otros 
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para que puedan desarrollar con mejor resultado 
el espiritu de servicio que los Rotarios reconocen 
como hase y esencia de todas las verdaderas y 
permanentes relaciones comerciales. 

Los clubs Rotarios se diferencian de otros clubs 
en aquello que a los miembros de los clubs 
Rotarios, no se les exije que se aislen de la at- 
moésfera de sus negocios mientras asisten a las 
juntas. En otras palabras; en los clubs Rotarios 
existe un franco reconocimiento de los negocios 
u ocupacién profesional de cada miembro como 
parte vital de él mismo, y ésto beneficia el método 
de establecer relaciones mds intimas, confianza 
mis vivida, recuerdo mas duradero, y mejor 
preparacién del hombre para servir a sus com- 


paneros. 





EL CLUB ROTARIO 


(El que mejor sirve obtiene mayores 
beneficios.) 


Se reune una vez por semana para comer. 

Su agrupacién esté formada bajo el plan 
raro de tener solamente un representante 
activo de cada ramo de negocio o pro- 
fesién en la localidad. 


BENEFICIOS 


Hacer conocimiento con individuos que 
uno debe conocer. 

Verdadero y saludable compafierismo. 

Desarrollo de amistades sinceras y pro- 
vechosas. 

Conocimiento del trabajo de otros, sus 
problemas y sus éxitos. 

Educacién en métodos que aumentan la 
eficiencia. 

Estimulo de su deseo de servir a los demas 
y a la sociedad en general. 

Obtener utilidad en el negocio con el 
ensanche de su circulo de amigos, 
quiénes tendrdin confianza en él, y 
Amplio conocimiento de su negocio. 


OBLIGACIONES 

Asistir a las juntas con regularidad. 

Pagar sus cuotas puntualmente. 

Hacer lo que esté de su parte cuando se le 
pida. 

Ser hombre de gran corazén, de ideas 
liberales, de energia y de accién,—un 
real hombre, un _ Rotario. 











El mandamiento del Rotarismo es: ‘Deje 
que la luz de su negocio sea tan intensa y brillante 
que todos los hombres puedan verla a gran dis- 
tancia, y, haga a los demas lo mismo que quisiera 
que ellos le hicieran.”’ 

Fl lema del Rotarismo es: Servicio; Né Egots- 
mo—El que mejor sirve obtiene mayores beneficots. 
ie PRIMER PROPOSITO de un Club Ro- 


_4 tario es desarrollar el espiritu de servicio. 
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This is the reason for the publication here of a 
Spanish translation of Pamphlet No. 
2—‘‘What is the Rotary Club?”’ 


Los métodos por los cuales este propésito es 
efeciuado son: 

Primero. El desarrollo de un intimo 
conocimiento personal entre todos los 
miembros. 

Segundo. El entusiasmo de completa y 
franca publicidad en el club, por los 
miembros, en lo tocante a sus respec 
tivos ramos de negocios. 

Tercero. La cultivacién de la prdctica 
rotariana que consiste en hacer a otros 
lo mismo que quisiéramos que ellos 
hicieran con nosotros, y al mismo 
tiempo que capacitamos a otros para 
aleanzar éxito, sin ambicién egoista, 
nosotros mismos nos acercamos a ¢I. 

Cuarto. Inspirando a cada miembros a 
conducir sus negocios en conformidad 
con el pensamiento de que; la ocupa 
ci6n o negocio de cada hombre debe se: 
aceptado por él como una oportunidad 
y como una responsabilidad para el 
verdadero servicio, no sélo a aquellos 
que le rodean y conoce como sus 
amigos, sino a su comunidad, a su 
nacién y a la raza humana en genera! 
Ademas, debe entenderse que cada 
hombre deberia elegir la ocupacién 
el negocio o la profesién donde el vea 
que puede servir mejor la sociedad. 

El Segundo Propésito de un Club Rotario es 
la mutua educacién de sus miembros en lo qui 
respecta al conocimiento de profesiones y ocupa 
ciones que no sean las de su propio ramo 0 pro 
fesién, haciendo con ésto que cada uno sea m 
hombre de negocio. 

Fl Tercer Propésito de un Club Rotario es ! 
ilustraci6n de sus miembros en asuntos 
se relacionan con la prosperidad de la comunid 
y de la nacién, haciendo con ésto que cada 
dividuo sea mejor ciudadano. 


iD L CLUB ROTARIO esta limitado a 
miembro por cada linea de negoci 


profesién: 

Primero: Porque con ésto el club 
hace tinico y distintivo. 

Segundo: Porque ésto hace mas int 
esantes las juntas, promueve el trat 
amistoso, estimula actividad ment 
y hablada, y conduce al constant 
cambio de nuevas ideas. 

Tercero: Porque tal asociacién aunq 
limitada esté bien representada y es 
por lo tanto una asamblea de homb: 
capacitados para considerar y discul 
asuntos ptblicos y temas que se 
lacionan con los negocios en general 

Cuarto: Porque de esta manera el cli 
representa bien los negocios y prot 
iones de la localidad y al mismo tiem| 
evita que el nimero de sus miemb1 

(Continta en la pagina 39.) 
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ir Castle, Art, and Democracy 


THE subject, ‘‘Air Castles,” suggests the 
light and airy, has a hint of humor, savors 
f the soap bubble, the ‘“irridescent dream.’ I 
‘nfess that my subject is to my subject-matter 
‘sa coat of sugar is to a medicinal spheroid. 
However, there is a perfect union or bond 

between the pill and its coating, and I hope to 

be able to show that there is just as Close and 
ntimate an association between dreams and 
irealities. 

Indeed I go so far as to say that some dreams 
are the truest of realities. Those phases of 
mental activity that bring forth the dreams of the 
race have been the most valuable of all our efforts. 

\Vithout ideals we are but barbarians, however 
highly cultivated we may be. 

lo live without ideals, is to miss all that makes 
life worth living. 

Art Intensely Practical 

If we are content to be merely “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” if we are satisfied to 
merely make brick, quarry stone, chop down 
trees, saw up logs, plow, sow, reap, sell, eat, 
p, die; we may dismiss the subject without 


slee 
further notice. 
lf, on the other hand, we believe in the ever 
increasing fullness of life; if we believe in the 
essential goodness of life; if we have faith in our 
capacity for living better, cleaner, higher and 
nobler lives; if we admit that we cannot neglect 
or do violence to one of our God-given faculties 
without injuring all of them; then let us consider 
for a little while our responsibilities and privileges 
toward a thing of air-castles—Art. I assure you 
in advance that it is an intensely practical sub- 
ject for consideration. 
Human nature does not change, but human 
thought changes continually. 
Effect of Thought Upon Action 
Human thought has a profound effect upon 
conduct, and as thought changes so will conduct 
change. We may have faith, not in a crude and 
unnatural evolution of our species into a different 
species, but in an evolution of thought and con- 
duct, until the highest possible development of 
humanity within its divinely fixed limitations has 
been attained. , 
[he first requisite for human well-being is 
sound physical health, mens sana in corpore sano, 
nd the first requirement for noble living is 
thinking. As soon as noble thoughts bear 
iruit in noble acts we have at once set foot in 
splendid domain that acknowledges the 
reignty of Art. 
ihe essence of human activity that 
it rank in the realms of Art is that it be the best 


gives 


Brickmaker May Be Artist 
in may make brick so well that he is truly 
tist. He has exhausted the possibilities of 
iterial. He knows its chemical composi- 
its physical properties. He has developt 
ind strange powers of sight and touch in 
ing it. He knows to just what degree of 
must be subjected. He knows the best 
use, how the fire must be handled, how 
d the best kiln. He has given the best 
i his life to his work. A part of himself has 
er into the inert matter with which he 
‘He makes the very best brick that he 
how to make after years of devoted study 
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and experiment. And all this time his dream has 
been not to get rich, not to gain power, but toserve. 

Any piece of work done solely for monetary 
compensation, however clever the craftsmanship, 
can never be , a Art demands the best from the 
least no less fffan from the greatest. She must 
have sacrifice offered on her altars before she 
lays upon the brow of her ardent devotee the 
crowning wreath. 

No Compromise by Art 

Art can never stoop to compromise. It can 
never excuse pruriency or sloppiness on the plea 
of an artistic temperament. Art can never de- 
grade. [It must always inspire and uplift. It 
need not “point a moral or adorn a tale’ but it 
must always appeal to and strengthen man’s 
better nature. 

The choicest and the best fruits of the civiliza 
tion of any age, humanly speaking, are found in 
the Art of that age. The art work of any epoch, 

that 


W* RESPECT anything 
makes for permanence. This 


is true whether it be a poem, a pic- 
ture, a statue, a building, or an 
institution. The pyramids of Egypt 
have become a symbol of all that is 
most lasting in human effort. And 
so, in our human proneness to err, we 
have past from the thing signified 
to the thing, from the soul to the 
body. Philosophy is the mental 
recreation of the chosen few, and the 
only philosophy we will listen to or 





exercise must be labelled “common 
sense. The humor of it lies in the 
fact that all sound philosophy is 


nothing else but common sense, stript 
of words and phrases that have ceast 
to have meaning. Common sense 
as we commonly recognize it, deals in 
platitudes and wise saws like “‘hon- 


esty is the best policy.” God in 
Heaven! Honesty is Life itself 
or we have no Life'—William | 


taal 
PSY éie 











whether it be poetry, music, architecture or an 
other form of art activity, is a true expression, a 
comprehensive index of the life of that epoch. 
All art is fundamentally 
may trace this in the history of peoples just as 


utilitarian Wi 


in the biography of persons. 
Art Based on Definite Need 

Art is always based upon a definite need for 
something; the need causes desire; the desir 
prompts effort; with sustained effort comes pow 
er. Hence it is that our greatest American archi 
tect has said ‘‘Architecture is the need and thx 
power to build.” 

The first works are always crude. Compare the 
old ‘Puffing Billy” 
roads with the powerful engines that now operate 
lines. Compare th 
about the 


that we used to see on rali 


on transcontinental 
‘“‘horseless carriage’ as we recall it 
time of the World’s Fair in Chicago with the lat 
est model limousine or touring car. With great 
care each part has been modified to meet and 
fulfill the needs of its particular function as ex 
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perience has made that need more clearly and 7. 


definitely understood. 


Machine Becomes an Entity 


And with it all something else has entered 


into that machine. 
a more or less bungling assemblage of mechanical 
It has gained a 


It has ceased to be merely 


It has become an entity. 
It has become a work of 


parts. 
character of its own. 
art. 

The same difference exists between the fi 
rough hewn hollow log and the finely designed 
canoe of birch-bark. You can see it as between 
the Santa Maria and the Yankee Clipper, the 
Clermont and the Lusitania the 
of the brave people who sank in her and bring 


t 
{ 


God rest souls 
justice upoh those who brought her low! 

You can see it in every department of human 
activity in just the measure that the thought of 
the race has continued to be vitally interested. 

Sustained effort is necessary to produce works 
of art. I never saw a coal burning cook stove 
or a base burner that was a work of art, perhaps 
because their was interrupte 
and broken off by 
electric appliances for 
These latter are yearly becoming more efficiently 
designed and more fit and trim in appearat 


development | 
the introduction of gas and 
and 


heating cooking 


Every Age Its Own Producer 
Every age and civilization produces its own 
works of art and these as | have said belong 
that age and to no other, and they are true rec 


ords of the thought and the act of that ae 

[hey are, moreover, as I have endeavored 

show briefly, all of a utilitarian origin | 
| 


\nd here let me say in passing that we necd 


to take stock of our words. Utilitarian does n 
mean base. It means anything useful. | 
to man’s ston 


It takes car 


means of service to man, not 
alone nor to his bodily comfort. 


the whole man, and must respond to the desir 
of his soul as well as the body, if we are not | 
develop a lop-sided man and a lop-sided d 


materialistic civilization 


Art Fundamentally Natural 


Further, in passing, our teachers are n 


artists until they know how to teach to prov 


character. The teacher who develops charact 


in his pupils is an artist 


If we look at the matter with open minds 
can always trace the work of Art to its d 
seated origin in the needs and desir 
human heart. 

Art is fundamentally natural 

lo those of us who have children ai 
others who, altho denied that privileg 
children, it is a source of wonder and jov t if 
the unfolding of their eager minds, and to 
the delicate fancies that exhal from them li 
wonderful everchanging perfum« There 1 


, an almost touching respo1 
gestion. VV 
bodied forth 


poetic, tho childish and crude imagery, and ¢ 


marvellous fertility 
most prosaic sug 


” 
to the hen it emerg 


in the resulting acts, these are 


settings ol romance 


bellisht with the Stage 


Interpretation—Not Creative 


\rt is always interpretation, and is 
creative in the trict sense that we cOoncelve if 
the act of God in making all things out of 
ing. 


Qur art is alwavs a response to stimuli an 
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the child the responsive motions of the brain 
are essentially the same as they are in the trained 
A word is a picture always to him who 
keeps his mental equipment well dusted, and 
to the child these word-pictures are his constant 
companions and friends until he gets lost in the 
woods of letters and symbols that no longer have 
meanings of their own. 

The interpretation of nature thru self-expres- 
that is Art and we are all artists—every 
mother’s son of us—or were until all our pretty 
fancies and free movements of thought were 
chased away by the ruler and the spectacles. 


artist. 


sion 


Poetic Vision of Children 

Almost every child can draw and will draw 
if you let him. The work of the children in the 
lower grades in every exhibition I have seen is 
superior to the work of the high school grades. 
It has more reality, more of the personality of the 
author in it, is more direct and simple and sin- 
cere. But they lose it. Oh, the pity of it! Nine 
times out of ten the poetic vision of childhood 
is dulled and all but killed during the time when 
the children are being ‘“‘educated’’—in our richly 
endowed public and private schools. 

Art is natural and the material out of which 
artists are made is not here and there a gifted 
fellow but the whole of normal humanity. There 
is always a beautiful variety. Nature abhors the 
“deadly average” of the room. But 
the Indian who made that beautiful birchen canve 
is just as truly an artist as Michel Angelo. The 
one is an humble servitor in the outer courts 
perhaps and the other high in the councils of the 
gods, but they both have breathed the same magic 
air, they both have felt the joy in work, they both 
‘belong to the same lodge.” 


school 


Also Fundamentally Spiritual 

Art is fundamentally spiritual. It is in re- 
sponse to the demands of the spirit of man that 
perfection is sought after. It is the unsatisfied 
spirit that urges the worker to do better and still 
better work. 

“Discontent dwells like a god” said Spalding 
“in him who will progress.’’ Not discontent 
with one’s environment, but dissatisfaction with 
one’s own inability to make the most of that 
environment 

The artist is born, not made, only in the sense 
that the divine spark of aspiration is born and 
not made. The mechanical work, the technical 
ability, can be acquired by any normal human 
being if he has sufficient desire and allows that 
desire to direct his action. It may be drawing, 
it may be mechanics, it may be black-smithing 
or carpentry in which he feels the urge for effort. 
He may be an artist in his work, whatever the 
work, if he «ants to be with sufficiently intense 
desire. 

Work Fabric of Religious Life 

And so we see that work becomes the fabric 
of spiritual and religious life. Laborare est orare, 
said the busy monks to whose careful custodian- 
ship we owe all the art treasures of the past that 
have down to us—‘‘work is praying.” 
Digging potatoes and feeding the hungry for 
them had a beautiful symbolism that carried 
their beneficence far into the future, and made 
them purveyors of the things of the mind for 
all future generations. 

Art is so spiritual that it finds in its own ex- 
perience no difficulty whatever in accepting 
that “hard saying” of the Master “Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 


come 


pertec t.”’ 
\rt in theory and in practice is essentially the 


same. I might say that the spirit of Art is the 
highest gift, humanly speaking, which the 
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LL art is fundamentally utili- 
tarian. Art is always based 
| upon a definite need for something; 
| the need causes desire; the desire 
prompts effort; with sustained effort 
' comes power. Sustained effort is 
| necessary to produce works of art. I 
| never saw a coal burning cook stove 
or a base burner that was a work of 
| Art, perhaps because theig, develop- 
| ment was interrupted and Broken off 
by the introduction of gas and elec- 
tric appliances for heating and cook- 
ing. . . Utilitarian does not mean 
base. It means anything useful. Use- 
ful means of service to man, not to 
man’s stomach alone, nor to _ his 
bodily comfort; it takes care of the 
whole man and must respond to the 
desires of his soul as well as the body, 
if we are not to develop a lop-sided 
man and a lop-sided and materialistic 
civilization —William L. Steele. | 

















Creator has bestowed on man. In its exercise 
we most nearly realize that we are made in 
God’s “‘image and likeness,’ for we share, in a 
very true sense, in the creative act when we 
produce art, whether it be a beautifully curved 
plowshare, a picture, or a building. 

Realism is not Art 

No divorce between theory and _ practice 
exists in nature, and it is only in weak human 
nature that we find the glaring inconsistencies 
that give us such sophisms as the saying ‘‘Art 
for art’s sake.” 

Art for art’s sake is true if we understand it 
aright, but it is a lie when we make use of it to 
justify a piece of work which is impure or flip- 
pant or insincere. 

Some people think that a picture of a bunch of 
grapes is good only when it is so realistic that the 
birds will try to eat the painted fruit. That is 
a very low form of art. I often quote a verse 
that expresses my thought exactly: 

Said Life to Art “I love thee best, 
Not when I find in thee 
My very face and form exprest 
With dull fidelity— 
But when in thee my wondering eyes 
Behold eternally 
The mystery of my memories 
And all I long to be.” 

You see the realistically painted bunch of 
grapes falls short. It does not respond to the 
needs and desires of the whole man: ‘‘Man does 
not live by bread alone.” 

Art Makes History an Open Book 

The gap between the ideal and the actual, be- 
tween fancy and fact, between subjective and 
objective, between theory and practice, between 
art and craftsmanship, closes up or widens as the 
human race approaches or recedes from its 
best and highest development. 

This can be proved after the fact. History in 
its art records, especially its architecture, is an 
open book that all may read. We need imagina- 
tion to read and interpret records that are not in 
printed language, and imagination must be cul- 
tivated at school if we are to interpret the need 
of our own age, to say nothing of the past. 

Time was when people did not talk so much 
about Art as they lived it. Their talk about it 
was not based upon its study asa thing apart from 
their lives to be read about in books or looked 
at in pictures, but was the free and intimate 
outpouring of their personal experience. 
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To rightly interpret the art of the past we must 
remember that it is the record of the thought of 
the past. With all its fitness, with all its grand- 
eur, with all its beauty, Art belongs to the noble 
dead. It is ours as a priceless heirloom, if yoy 
will, and if we are wise we will learn to under. 
stand the spirit that formed it. 


If we are wise we will realize that we have our 
own work to do, and we must hold these precious 
treasures too highly sacred to copy them or to 
imitate them. Oursis to emulate them‘and see 
whether our own age and time is not sufficiently 
honest to produce its own art. 


The art of the past is aristocratic, in that jt 
arose from nations under feudal, oligarchic or 
despotic rule. 

The art of the ages of Faith was democratic in 
large measure because it represented the religious 
impulses of entire nations who were agreed in 
their fundamental beliefs. 

New Viewpoint in Writing History 

The art of the Middle Ages was democratic 
to the extent that it was so widespread; that the 
great guilds to which the craftsmen belonged were 
composed of men who were nearly all artists in 
their own trades, but these were very clannish 
and held many trade secrets under the sworn 
vows that bound their membership. 

We are slowly but surely gaining a new view- 
point of the art of writing history and its cor- 
responding study. It is well to separate the in- 
dividual from the mass by way of making an 
illuminating foot-note, but biology is only a sub- 
division of history, broadly considered.  His- 
tory should concern itself mainly with the story 
of the life of the race and not with the grewsome 
recital of death and destruction. 


Handmaid of Optimism 


History should lay the stress upon the ideals 
and aspirations of a nation rather than upon its 
failures and its crimes. Truth demands that all 
be considered, but history should ever be the 
handmaid of an optimistic spirit of faith in the 
ultimate triumph of justice. The future history 
of this generation will be more concerned with 
the life of the nations before this terrible war 
began, and with their new hold on life when it is 
over, than it will be with the heart-rending 
catastrophe of the war itself. 

As I have suggested, no better way of studying 
the life of a people exists than the study of their 
buildings. The architecture of any nation is the 
true index of the real character of that nation. 

We act as we think—not as we may profess 
to think, but as we really do think in our hearts. 
And so we build as we think; and since ‘‘as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he’ just as trul) 
our buildings express our true selves. 


Effect of Great Collections 

If this expression takes no note of our better 
side, recks not of decency, fitness, serenity, dig 
nity, beauty--what a terrible indictment will 
be our record spread out all over the green fields 
and hills of our ‘‘far-flung land”’ for future genera 
tions to read! What a terrific responsibility is 
ours and how lightly, and carelessly we evade 
it. 

Is this then all that Democracy has done !or 
Art? A peculiar effect upon our present 
activities has been produced by the excessive 
wealth of these art treasures of the past that 
have been handed down to us. It is just as true 
in the world of Art as it is in ordinary every (a) 
affairs that the rich man’s son is to be pitied 

How can we produce when a lifetime is 
long enough to look at (let alone appreciate) the 
treasures which bygone (Continued on page 34 
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raised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to the editors, 
but please be brief so that a larger number of contributors may be 


given the opportunity to be heard. 





DOES YOUR CLUB NEED A PHYSIC? 


RE your members listless and partly disin- 

terested? Do they act peevish as tho’ some 
one was tramping on their corns? These and 
many other symptoms listed in the old drug al- 
mancs may be used as similes in describing a club 
ailment which has just been diagnosed in our 
club. 

An X-Ray properly applied shows many sores 
festering under the surface, which would con- 
tinue to poison the system unseen, were we to 
“spare the scalpel and spoil the member.” 

A healthy club must be composed of men who 
are clean and healthy from at least the ethical 
standpoint; in other words, they must be ‘‘on 
the level” with themselves and their fellow mem- 
bers: A man whose principal business is selling 
olives and whose Rotary classification is “‘prunes’’ 
is unclean. 

Many members find themselves in this predica- 
ment thro’ no fault of their own, yet they, be- 
cause of this false position, can never really be 
Rotarians even tho’ they hang on to their Ro- 
tary membership. You ask at once ‘How thro’ 
no fault of their own?” Aye, there’s the rub! 
and here is where you need to apply the probe. 

Question number one to patient club is ‘“‘How 
are your applications for membership handled?” 

A Hypothetical Case 


If you do as most clubs, you are likely to find 
the following condition: 

A is interested in increasing Rotary member- 
ship, and decides to propose B’s name. If A 
follows the rules, he proposes B’s name without 
consulting B and puts him down on the applica- 
tion as general manager of B’s concern because 
a man of B’s pompousness could scarcely be 
anything less, and A takes it for granted that B is 
“an officer with discretionary power.”’ 

B has three lines of business. The largest in 
dollars and cents is distributing a commodity 
where the sales are few, but the amounts in- 
volved very large; as it is out-of-town business, 
\ doesn’t know much about it. The second line 
is the one to which B devotes most of his time, 
but with which A does not come in direct contact, 
and A therefore knows little of it. The third line, 
which is the smallest of all, is the one which 
A buys from B and he therefore proposes B under 
that heading, as it is really the only line with 
which A mentally connects B. 

\ then takes B’s card to Jones and Smith, 
is good Rotarians, should not endorse it 
they do not know B personally, but owing to 
representation that B is O. K. and because 
\'s standing in the club and community, they 
it. The membership committee, knowing 
ig against B or his concern, O. K. the ap- 
ion. The members seeing the O. K. of 
membership committee and not having 

| dealings with B’s concern to know much 
t, vote ““Yes.”” A gets B’s check and Bisa 


DO han. a 
6 has always wanted to be a member and 
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The columns of this department are open to the readers of the 
magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or vital 
import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those already es 





since he is in, he is not going to risk being put out 
by talking too much; therefore, while B is really 
only a minor employe, or devoting most of his 
time to a line other than that under which he 
was elected to membership, says nothing about 
it, salving his conscience with the indisputable 
fact that if any misstatements have been made, 
they have been made by A, as B was never con- 
sulted. 
The Remedy 

Now for the remedy, which according to the 
seriousness of the case, may require a sedative, 
or a mild physic, or in extreme cases a purgative, 
which can be administered by a special commit- 
tee of three or five members of long standing 
who are known to have the best interests of the 
club at heart. They should go over the classi- 
fication of each member and possibly hold hear- 
ings of groups of members in somewhat simi- 
lar callings, and adjust the classifications to fit 
the conditions, making their report either to the 
board of directors, or the club as a whole, or 
both. 

All of the above prompts the suggestion that 
a new application card be prepared, which should 
be signed in advance by the applicant, setting 
forth his title and connection with the establish- 
ment he represents, stating also that his posi- 
tion is one entailing “discretionary power,” 
that the concern is in good financial condition, 
and that the classification mentioned and re- 
quested represents the bulk of his (or their) 
activities; also that he understands the _ pur- 
poses of our organization, including attendance 
requirements. The space for names of proposer 
and endorsers should also permit of and demand 
the statement that they have known the appli- 
cant for a definite length of time and believe his 
statements to be correct. 

To maintain a healthy club, discourage the 
mistake many made in the early days, when to 
secure quantity instead of quality, members 
would approach friends who were applicants 
(and frequently supplicants) and say “while 
Tom Brown, whose business is identical with 
yours, is in under the classification of ‘horses’ | 
will propose you under the heading ‘mares.’ '’-— 
Ed May, Rotary Club of Pittsburgh. 
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AN UNDIVIDED CHURCH? 
A N UNDIVIDED church might be the 
: potent instrumentality in the safeguarding 
of the world against future war. The trouble is 
that the church is broken up into so many fac- 
tions that it is impossible to bring its united force 
to bear on any endeavor, however worthy. 

Is such thing as a united church impossible? 
There are those who believe so and there are 
also those who believe that it would be stupid to 
think that the time will ever come when the peace 
of the world will be permanently establisht. 

There are those outside the church who think 
that the church should keep its hands off from 


most 
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such matters and there are those inside the church 
who think it the part of wisdom that the church 
confine itself to study of the Scriptures. Some 
who have very little information as to the prog- 
ress of the armies of Petain, Haig and Pershing 
still find absorbing interest in the movement of 
the army of the Philistines. Why? Because the 
story of the army of the Philistines is related in 
the Book of God and this naturally gives rise to 
the question: 

If the story of the Philistines is God's story, 
whose story is being written in France now? 
Where did God go after the closing of the last 
chapter and where is God today? If God ran the 
affairs of men in the days of old, who is\conduct- 
ing them now? If God talked to Moses, who 
talked to Abraham Lincoln in the critical hours 
of sixty-three and who is talking to Woodrow 
Wilson today? 

Is my day today or yesterday? If the church 
of today fails to take its part in the affairs of 
today, other agencies will rise to take its place 
and the church will be left to study 
of yesterday. 


the affairs 


I cannot agree with those who believe that the 
church will fail to see and to avail itself of the 
unparalleled which 
cataclysm presents of re-establishing itself as 
the greatest living influence. I am willing to 
admit that be obtained thru 
nursing petty differences, worshiping forms and 
ceremonies, nor in self indulgence. 


opportunity this world 


the result cannot 


It may be necessary for the church of the fu 
ture to spend as much money for humanity out 
side of the church as for humanity inside of the 
church; in charities as well as superb edifices. It 
may even prove to be the case that ministers 
under new regulations will be able to take charge 
of larger pastorates and that some would be thus 
Man 


power is in great demand and in these days of 


forced out of active service elsewhere. 
conservation, forces should not be wasted. 

There are six ministers and as many churches 
in my little suburb of three thousand inhabitants 

-noble, upright and asa rule, useful men. This 
does not impress us as being very strange. We 
would resent the charge of being minister ridden. 
We are a Protestant community and I am not 
quite sure that we would not consider ourselves 
priest ridden, were there six Catholic churches 
and six priests in our midst instead of what we 
have. 

In any event, it will, I think, be difficult to 
maintain that the 


in our community is the most efficient 


conduct of religious affair 
It costs 
a great deal of money to maintain six splendid 
churches. It remarkable if it 
should prove to be the case that there will be 
little surplus money or energy for activities else- 
where. 

I believe that religion is a broad, wide, deep 
current and not a stagnant pool and that there 
exists in the minds of most men a desire for it. 


This should be religion’s great day and it does 


would not be 
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to me to be religion's own par- 
to make permanent the application 
own doctrine represented in the words 
Peace on Earth, Good Will toward all men.”’ 
Paul P. Harris, Rotary Club of Chicago. 


2———_ 
PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS 
1 ole purpose of the best schools always 


ru 
pvHI 


assist in guiding the develop- 


been to 
ent of boys and girls into the best and most 
useful men and women their inherent capabilities 
ind their opportunities allow. This develop- 
ment, of course, includes good citizenship; and 


1 


tress of the present world situation has in- 
creast greatly the conscious emphasis upon the 
fundamental duties of national loyalty and serv- 


When Ar 


2I0T] American to 


teachers returned their 


work last September teachers and pupils were 
reminded that they had come into a world and a 
county different by far from any in which they 
had ever before lived and worked and that the 
aramount duty of the year, in school as well as 
elsewhere, was direct, immediate service to their 
country 

It was recognized that we were about to offer 
upon the altar of freedom and humanity a great 

icrifice of the finisht products of our schools, 
our young men trained to 
leadership and expert service; and that the great 
duty rested on the schools of training up other 
thousands to take their places in war and in the 
reconstruction service which 
a greater duty than ever 


t} 


thousands of best 


no less important 
must the war, 
before rested upon the American schools. 

There has been no lack of special war calls 
upon the schools, and the schools have responded. 
National agencies and authorities have said that 
the most important duty which educators can 
is to teach all American school 
children why we are at war and the menace of 
defeat; and ‘‘The World must be made safe for 
democracy” is upon every room wall 
and what it means the subject of instruction in 
For the first time in our history the 
national government us what 
it considers most important to teach and the 
“Community and National Life’ leaflets pub- 
national education are 
millions of pupils. Pupils and 


follow 


perform today 


school 
1 
every Class. 


has told lessons 


lisht by the bureau of 
te Xt books lor 
teachers have bought and sold to others Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings certificates and stamps 
amounting to many millions; they have given to 
and workt for the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. 
\., they have gardened and farmed and will do 
more of h work; the pupils have enrolled 
Working Reserve; teachers have 
war and are doing clerical work for ex 
emption boards; they have workt together to 
raise funds for presents to soldiers in camp and 
‘over there’; they 
service flags and “Old Glory” everywhere. 


SUC 
in the Boys 


me 


have bought and raised 
careless observer that ever gets a 
glimpse the 
realize that the schools of today are not, if schools 


The most 


inside school-house door must 


ever were, mere “places of preparation for life,” 


but are real “‘places of life’ in which junior 
citizens are engaged earnestly 1n some of the 
most important activities of their whole lives. 


leachers and supervisors have realized that 
fundamentals of common education can not 
but they 
omit non-essentials, to give instruction in 
sentials forms related to the national needs 
and to use the aroused and exalted state of mind 
of pupils and teachers alike to ‘speed up’’ the 
work of education so as to do as well as before 


the 
be neglected safely; have planned to 


es- 


much more than ever betore. 


Shall the schools be closed to save coal, to 
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THE 


Rufe’s Auto Biografy 


(Written by the International Treasurer, Rufus F. Chapin, in response to a request 


Mr. Fillup Kellar, 

Deer Fillup 

Last spring you ast me for my auto biografy 
for you Rotary magazeen. At that time id 
onley just got my auto so i did-dent feal reely 
compytent torite 1. Butt now the sessons clozed 
i am what u call in frensh ‘‘o fay’? wich meens 
eckspurt so i feal compytent to rite 1. Hensiam 
writing 1. 

in lookin round for the best car i run on 2 a 
feller hoo sed ‘‘dont by no meens by a new car 
cause they aint never no good untill thave been 
run a yeer.”’ ‘‘Theyer stif,’’ he sed ‘‘and nead 
to be broak in be4 theyer eny good”. he sed 
he had a car that wud b just a yeer old neckst 
munth an wassunt stif abit in fakt wus very 
limber. so i went around on its burthday 
eggsamind it critikally and bot it. 

he sed ‘‘this is a grate littel car & its well 
broak"’. i think now he ment busted. 

No sooner i gotta liesense than i Bgan to getta 
lotta letterachoor in my male wich i peeroosed 
with mutch care & gatherd in mutch valubull 
informashyn. 

i red an ad wich sed ‘‘a Duphony carborater 
wood save 25 per sent on gassaleen”’ so i bot 1. 
Anuther ad sed “Badyeers tires saved 10 per 
got sum. Gladiater spark pluggs 
saved 12%. Browns tire insertt 8%; snaggs 
piston rings 15%; Jamisons bareings 10%; 9 in 
1 oil 9%; Nocarb gassaleen mixshure 5%; 
Weeks’ springs 6%, wich figgered up a saving of 
100% so i calkulated i woodent hafto by no 
gassalene a tall onley the Nocarb gassaleen 
mixshure hadda hav somee gassaleen to b mixt 


sent’? so 1 


with. 
Garraj Man Peaved 

i ast the garraj man if he haddeny good gass. 
he sed i cud go as far on 1 galon of his gass as on 
2 of annyuther. So i sed gimme a teacup full 
I wanta mix it with my nocarb. Well the ol 
stif maid me by a galon. He woodent sell less 
wich was a reglar holdupp as ididdent nead so 
mutch. Furthermore he sed ‘“‘that nocarb is 
bunk’. Gee butt he was peaved. 

Well i started off down the fashinible Bool. 
Mich as we call it in SheCaugo and i maid quite 
a hit, speshully with the pleecemen hoo all 
hollard and cheared as I past by. aftura while 
the car stopt short and icuddeat git it to buge a 
ninsh. Alotta fellers gathered round as thay 
do, you no, wena car’s stuk. Affter tryin a 
lotta things one fellar lookt in the tank & sed 
‘“vure outta gas’, “that’s alrite,” seddi ‘i dont 
need none’’. “House that’’ seddee ‘“‘wy’’ seddi 
“i gotta lotta gassaleen savers on my car that 
saves me 100% (hundred persent). and ieenum- 
errated them an told him to figger it up 4 him- 
self. 

“Thas rite’ seddee, ‘‘an say’’ seddee, “im 
offirin the Massonik Tempel for sail for $4.50 
cash. willya take it’’. ised i was toorin and not 
byin reelestait butt if ida had the money with me 
ida took him upp. ididdent want him to no i was 
a littell short just then. So i mist a good bar 


dismiss more pupils to become workers? In 
unavoidable emergencies, of course; but never 
short of this. The schools must go on and do 
more than they ever did before. To close schools 
unnecessarily, thinking thereby to help to win the 
war, would be like closing the munition factories 
to send all the workmen to the front.—W. W. 
Earnest, Rotary Club of Champaign, IIl. 
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from the Managing Editor for a short biographical sketch) 


gain. He wenta way without tellin me how toget 
the car goin again. 

i hoap i meat him again so i hadda telefon the 
garraj man to come an git the car wich i left jp 
the middell of the streat, wich he did neckst day. 
i ast him wat was the matter an he sed “nuthin” 
an charjed mee thre bucks. i dunno wat he'd 
charjed if thare hadda ben sumthin rong with jr 
or bussted. 

No Trubbel, Only Accidents 

The garraj man kindly tipt it off to me that 
know gentelman minded hisown car and sed id 
better lett him do it, wich i did and i aint hadda 
bit of trubbel since. Of coarse we hadda gitt a 
noo carborater or two an a jennyrater, a gross 
of spark pluggs, a starter spring, a cuppla setts o| 
piston rings, six tires, a reer spring, a fue brake 
bands, a axel, and raydiater, a speedometer 
shafft, an a mudgard but outsidea that i ain’t had 
a bit of trubbel. i will xcept 1ce when the wind 
carried a way my top wich was loos but that was 
a act of God an not trubbel. 

i mite ad a word of Kawtion to ammychoors 
as to garraj men. 1ce when i drove in, the garra} 
man sed ‘2 of your sillinders are missing” as 
soon as he was outa site i lookt under the hood an 
counted the sillinders and thare wassunt non 
missing—thay was both thare. You bet i 
watched his bill that munth to see if he charjed 
me up with 2 missing sillinders butt i guess he 
noo i was onto him 4 thay wer'nt in the bill. 

Well the seesons on an im havin the car over 
halled. i ast the garraj man what was to b dun 
and he sed he was goin to take the dents outa the 
wind-sheeld, put noo springs in the referendum, 
reemoov the carbun from the corpus delicti, 
mannycure the transmishun, recharge the ulti- 
matum, put a noo leek in the raydeater, sturry- 
lize the air in the tires, an scrap off the seesons 
accumulashion of mud from the boddy. im 
glad he menshund the latter cause i forgett wat 
color my car is an its handy to no in case its 
stolen. the garraj man sez i'll be foolish to by 
a noo car so longs hees gott such a good reparé 
shop an alotta guys hangin around for somethi: 
todo. an his argyment sounds plausible. 

Well Fillup—the ist warm springday u ast 
Perry to lett you off fer a day an bring F. Jen 
nings along and ill tack you for a good long rid 
up to Lincoln’s Park. a good 2 mile run. \We! 
mack a day of it. i no all the cops upp that 
way. Wen they see me comming they goes and 
gets a ‘keep off the grass’’ sign an sticks it 
on my raydiator and wen auto mobeelists se¢ 
they all smile at mee an steer cleer of me caws 
they think im a offisheel car of the park. 

i guess this is a bout tall of my auto biogral) 

Hopeing you are this aim 

Resp. 
—Rufe. 

N. B. Rufus Fisher Chapin, the treasurer 0! 
the I. A. of R. C., has recently been electe¢ 
and installed as president of the Rotary C 
Chicago. 


NO ROTARY IN GERMANY 
(THE Rotary club idea and Rotary ide 
they have developt from the small beg 
ning less than ten years ago in Chicago, 14 
secured a firm hold upon English speaking bu 
ness communities. 
One of the most interesting angles of R 
extension is found in the (Continued on pa 
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Rotarian Harry Lauder has added the 
‘le of author to his many other titles, and has 
ieved the distinction of selling a copy of 
his book A Minstrel in France for 500 times its 
etail market price. This happened in New 
York at a meeting of business men in connection 
third United States Liberty Bond 
impaign. At the conclusion of his talk for the 
Bonds, he made a speech on behalf of his Million 
Pound Fund for Maimed Scottish Soldiers and 
Sailors, and some one suggested that he auction 
his autographed photographs for the fund. 
He replied that his supply was exhausted and 
that he had sold the pen with which he had writ- 
en his book. Then a man in the audience shout- 
ed that he could sell some of the books. Harry 
fell in with the idea, but said: 


with the 


Ye can get yon book for two dollars at any 
bookstore, but if ve buy it from me with my 
iutograph it’s going to cost no less than a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Q The buying started before he had finisht and 


© when he reacht the last copy with him he auc- 


tioned it, the bidders running the price up to 
$1,000. 
Rotarian Lauder has proved, by this book, 
t he writes almost as well as he sings. It is one 
the most human books that have been written 
bout the war, with touches of pathos and humor 
bring the great conflict 


1 


nd tragedy which 
to the reader. 
cs 
Rotarian W. A. Graham, Jr., has con- 
tributed the fourth star to the Service Flag at 
International Headquarters. Bill Graham is a 
former member and secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Seattle but is now a member of the Chicago 
Rotary Club and on the staff of the International 
He has been serving as secretary of 
e Kansas City Executive Committee and 
expected to remain in Kansas City until after 
e Convention when Uncle Sam decided that 
his place was in the army, with the Cavalry at 
Texas. John M. Bechtold of 
Kansas City took up Graham's work at the 
( ention city. 


Secretary. 


Leon Springs, 


R 
Rotarian Jim Markley, a charter member 
Greenville, S. C., Rotary Club is in Wash- 
I D. C. in the Quartermaster Department. 
Lea Sac 

lhe Omaha Rotary Club has news from 
' its members, Marshall Sharp who is in 
He has been made chief of the Finance 
tment for the Division with which he is 
|. He has a fine office, a fine automo- 
iver, an armed guard, and an interpreter. 
work calls him over considerable ter- 
Marshall has a wonderful opportunity 
nany towns along the Front and of seeing 

ings of interest. 

R 

irian George Schneider of Cleveland, 
cretary of the Cleveland Athletic Club, 
ch a splendid record in his work for the 
iberty Loan and the Second Red Cross 





RO) TAR IAN 


Overheard by 4. Little Bird 


‘at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 














campaign when he was in charge of ‘‘a wrecking 

crew’ composed largely of Rotarians, that Chas. 

M. Schwab of the U. S. Shipping Board has askt 

the Athletic Club to release him to make a 

series of ‘‘ginger’’ talks at all the shipping yards. 
Rk» —— — 

Rotarian James Branard of Cleveland had 
charge of the work of getting subscriptions in 
factories, stores and offices in the Second Red 
Cross campaign. He workt thru the Cleveland 
Athletic Club. More than 230,000 employees 
were listed and in nearly all of the plants 100 
percent subscriptions were secured. The total 
amounted to $3,000,000 altho the original amount 
expected for this division was only $1,000,000. 

R 


Rotarian Stanley Harding of San Fran- 
cisco has joined the Colors and is at Berke ley in 
the Aviation Section, Signal Enlisted 
He is a candidate for a commission. 

R - 

Rotarian J. S. Gibson, old sea dog, of San 
Francisco, who retired to more prosaic shore 
duties years ago, has been fired with the hot blood 
of youth and the desire to do his best in the 


Reserve 


Corps. 


conflict. He has assumed command of the steel 


steamship West Alsek. 


R — 

Robbie Robertson of Oakland, Calif., first 
president of the Oakland Rotary Club, former 
International Vice-President, has arranged his 
business affairs and enlisted for service with the 
YIM. C. A. in France until the war is finisht, and 
finisht right. 


Robbie hopes to be assigned to 


Major John T. 
Jones, at left 
member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pe- 
orta; his father, 
Owen S. Jones ; and 
his sister, Mrs. Al- 
len D. Albert, wife 
of the past prest- 
dent of tne Inter- 


national Associa 
tion of Rotar 
Clubs. 














Captain Shelby T. Harbi- 
son (at right), member of 
the Rotary Club of Lexington, 
Ky., Company F, 325 Field | 
Artillery, stationed at Camp | 
Zachary Taylor, Ky., when 
this snap was taken. He 
won his commission at the 
first officers training camp 
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work among the soldiers that will enable him to 
make use of his ability as an entertaining speaker 
and singer and cheerer-up. Before leaving Oak 
land he was presented with thirty pairs of wool 
socks which had been knitted for him by school 
teachers. The Oakland Rotarians gave him $600 
and promised $400 more very shortly, for use 
among French and Belgian war sufferers. 


R - 


Rotarian Ed Young, former president of 
the Waukegan Rotary Club, who enlisted in the 
Navy, expects soon to be among those “‘ove 
there.”’ 

Ri 


Rotarian Hillis F. Hackedorn, a member 
of the Indianapolis, Ind., Rotary Club has been 
military 


commissioned a major in the U. §S 


service by order of the Secretary of War 





Julian T. Baber 


of the Rotary Clu 





of Lynchburg, (at 
right) and Burdick A. Trestrail, of the Rotary 
Club of Toronto, (at left); both in U.S. military 
service. Their pictures were prinied in the May 


issue, but the labels were misplaced 


Colonel Price B. Disque of the Jackson 
Mich.) Rotary Club, former Warden of th: 
Michigan State Prison, is doing a big war work 
in connection with the production of spruce for 
airplanes. Ten million feet of the very best 
spruce is needed every month, and the forests 
of the Northwest are the only places where it 
can be obtained in sufficient quantities, but labor 
conditions there were so chaotic until recently, 
because of I. W. W. agitation, that production 
was seriously interfered with. The Army put 


Colonel Disque in charge of the woods and in 


three months he remedied conditions, bringing 
owners and loggers together and organizing a 
joyal legion of 60,000 woodmen. He has, in 
addition, put 10,000 men in uniform, built 87 
miles of railroad into the heart of the spruce 
timber, constructed motor truck roads, and built 
the largest cut-up mill on the continent at Van 
couver. Production has increast several hundred 
per cent since he took charge. Jackson Rotary is 
proud of Col. Disque’s record 

R 


Rotarian Alan S. Adams of Wheeling, W 
Va. has entered military service and is stationed 
at Camp Lee, Va., Rotarian John E. Reid, the 
real estate Rotarian of Wheeling has left for 
Medical Service 
Jones, who has been stationed at 


Chicago to enter the Army 
Major ir, S. 
Washington for several months, is in France on 
General Pershing’s staff. 

R 


Capt. Griffin Cochran at Camp Taylor, 
Lieut. Chas. C. Garr at Ft. Oglethorpe, Lieut 
U. S. Wyatt at Camp Taylor, Capt. Shelby 
T. Harbison at Ft. Sill and Dr. Bernard Wyatt 
in France are members of the Rotary Club of 


Lexington, Ky., and not members of the Rotary 
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Club of Louisville, Ky., as stated in a paragraph 
of this department in the May issue. 


-(R - = 


Herbert S. Smith, President of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Rotary Club, was chosen to direct the 
Red Cross campaign in southern New York. 


_— 


Rotarian Lathrop P.Smith of Buffalo, is in 


the U. S. Navy. When his duties permit it he 
will be married to the daughter of Rotarian 
Harry Antram. It isa romance that began in the 
water. About a year ago Smith and Miss 
Antram were members of an automobile party 
which was thrown into the Erie Canal and 


Smith helpt Miss Antram and her mother swim 
to safety. This was the beginning of their ro- 
mance, 

a 


Rotarian William E. Kier, vice-president 
of the Chicago Rotary Club, who enlisted as a 
private in the Ordnance division of the United 
States Army last summer, is a sergeant in Com- 
pany E, Third Provisional Regiment, at Camp 
Hancock, Georgia. This company issues a little 
publication entitled Twigs every week, the print- 
ing being done at the Chicago printing plant of 
Sergeant Bill. The following from Twigs, printed 
under the heading ‘Bill Kier,’’ throws an in- 
teresting light upon Kier’s standing with his 


fellow soldiers: 

“How did he happen to enlist, I wonder. 
Who? Why that big fellow over there, Bill 
Kier. He's over thirty, isn’t he?’’ 


[hey all wonder about Bill; chiefly, we ven- 
ture, because Bill really is a wonder. And then, 
too,as‘‘Alabam’’ Morgansays, ‘‘Gentlemen, we’re 
here to state,’’ that Bill never has got past thirty. 

Bill’s got a heart in him that’s as big as his 
fist. He proved it one night at the Exchange 
Hotel when several of us were ‘‘broke’’ and want- 
ed waffles. When we got through with him he 
still had his automobile left (it’s in his wife’s 
name), his straight razor, and thirty cents which 
was in his other trousers pockets at the time. 

A few days ago Kier heard someone say some- 
thing about a company paper and that was all 
that was necessary for Bill. Immediately he 
offered the use of his printing plant in Chicago, 
and when the cost was mentioned Bill said ‘‘For- 
get it.’’ So now you have the only newspaper in 
the South that doesn’t cost five cents to read. 

And when Lieutenant Taylor wanted the man 
who had the good interests of the company at 
heart, he walked right over to William E. Kier, 
and now there’s a committee on Camp Wel- 
fare, William E. Kier, chairman. We're all 
back of Bill Kier, all of us, and if there’s anyone 
left who doesn’t know Bill it’s up to him to “get 
next’’ because Bill’s worth knowing. 

-—— (R 

Secretary William A. Stewart, architect 
member of the Rotary Club of Camden, N. J., 
has resigned to take a position with the Navy 
Department at Washington to design emergency 
hospitals. Bill was sergeant-at-arms of Inter- 
national Rotary at the San Francisco Conven- 
tion in 1915. He has been succeeded as secre- 
tary of the Camden club by John H. (Jack) 
Booth. 

R - 

Charles H. Mackintosh of Duluth, former 
governor of District No. 9, is in Washington in 
the service of the United States Government as 
editor of bulletins for the division of Four- 
Minute Men of the Committee on Public In- 
formation. He was taken ill shortly after his 
arrival in Washington but has recovered and is at 
work. 

— R) — — 

Rotarian Oliver B. Andrews, President of 
the Chattanooga Rotary Club has been com- 
missioned a captain and has been ordered by 
Adjt.-Gen. McCain to report without delay to 
Quartermaster-General Goethals in Washington. 
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Major Frank K. 
Boland (at wright), 
member of Rotary 
Club of Atlanta, Ga., 
chief of the Surgical 
Section at the Base 
Hospital at Camp 
Gorden. Major Bo- 
land’s hospital, No. 
43, 1s known as the 
Emory Unit. 




















Capt. Charles C. 
Garr (at right), mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club 
of Lexington, Ky., 
commissioned first 
lieutenant in August, 
1917; five months at 
Medical Officers 
Training Camp at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga.; pro- 
moted to Captain in 
March, 1918. 





' 











Chaplain W. T. 
Taylor Willis (at 
left), 150th Infantry, 
Camp Shelby, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mis-s., 
member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. A 
bachelor, until No- 
vember 1, 1917, when 
he married Miss Ger- 
trude Scott Héndrix 
of Corinth, Miss. 





Rotarian W. E. 
Dunwody, Jr. (at 
left), of the Macon 
(Ga.) Rotary Club, 
in the Officers Train- 
ing Camp at Fortress 
Monroe, snapt at 
Tybee Beach, near 
Savannah, with his 
“best girl”’—Mr s. 
Dunwody. 








Rotarian William 
J. (Bill) Davison of 
Albany, N. Y. (at 
an YY. MC. A. 
uniform, in charge of 
Y. work at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Camp 
Wadsworth. Like all 
the other Y. M.C. A. 
men, he finds the days 
too short for all the 
things he wants to do. 
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Colonel Fred W. Galbraith, Jr., membe; 
of the Rotary Club of Cincinnati, former [p. 
ternational Vice-President, who is commandin, 
the 147th Infantry at Camp Sheridan, Alabam; 
has just celebrated his 44th birthday while carry. 
ing his arm in a sling as the result of a sprained 
wrist. 





® 

Rotarian Burton E. Nelson of Racine, 
Wis., nominee for governor of Rotary Distric: 
No. 9, for 1918-19, a school teacher for thirt, 
years, has resigned his position as superintenden; 
of the public schools of Racine to enter a field of 
wider activity in educational work with th 
Keystone View Company. It is possible tha; 
his new work may cause him to move his residence; 
to Chicago, but for the present he will continue 
to live in Racine. 





® 


’ Rotarian Wm. C. Mayers of the Reading, 





Pa., club, on returning from the railway station 
where he had just bid good-by to the third son 
going into war service, was seized with a heart 
attack while driving his automobile thru the 
principal business street and became unconscious. 
A member of his family called from the auto to a 
policeman who jumpt into the moving car and 
drove it to the nearest hospital where it was 
found Mr. Mayes was dead. 
® 

Rotarian Arthur B. Hicox, manager of 
the Fisk Rubber Company is manager of the 
baseball team of the Elmira (N. Y.) Rotary 
Club. Manager Hicox will be glad to hear from 
other Rotary clubs with open dates. 








Rotarian John L. Bacon of San Diego, 
Cal., has been assigned to a regiment of engineers, 
with the rank of captain, and is getting ready to 
go ‘‘over.”’ 

® 

Portland, Oregon, has another man on 
their honor roll. Rotarian J. C. Wilson has 
enlisted with the Forty-Sixth Hospital Unit. 

® 

Gates B. Aufsesser, a member of the Al- 
bany, N. Y., Rotary Club, and treasurer of the 
Mohawk Brush Company has enlisted in the 
Ambulance Division of the Medical Corps. 

® 

The following members of the Parsons, 
Kansas Rotary Club are on active war servict 
in France: Ed Bero, Jr., George B. Karr and 
Pierre M. Kimball. Rotarians Dr. J. G. Missil 
dine and Dr. A. S. Hubbard also of the same clu 
are serving in U. S. Camps. 

® 

Rotarian Burton E. Pfeiffer of Buffalo 
left unexpectedly for France to do Y. M. C. 4 
work. Anyone wishing to get in touch with hi 
may send the communication in care of Ms 
Burton Pfeiffer, 556 Crescent Avenue, Bula! 
who will forward all mail. 

® 

Rotarians Charles E. Ray and C. ? 
Brewer of Spokane, Wash., expected to sail ‘0! 
France the latter part of May to take up wé! 
work for the Y. M.C. A. 

® 

Rotarian John Boyd Thacher of Albany 

N. Y., has been accepted for Y. M. C. A. servitt 


in France. 























® 


Rotarian John Donald, former vice-prés” 


; 
8 
ot 





rmeé 


dent of the Rotary Club of Madison, ‘orm 
secretary of state of Wisconsin, has withdraW" 
from the race for nomination for congress, t0 4 
cept service with the Y. M. C. A. in Fran 
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otary Directors at Kansas City 


rH HE seventh meeting of the 1917-18 Board 

| of Directors of the International Associa- 
“on of Rotary Clubs was held at Kansas City, 
\lo., May 15th and 16th, and was attended by 
President Pidgeon, Immediate Past President 
Klumph, Vice-Presidents McDowell and Bots- 
ford, and Secretary Perry. Vice-President 
Brunnier was prevented from attending by Gov- 
ernment work in Washington in connection with 
the program for building concrete ships. Ser- 
seant-at-Arms Miller, Chairman Greiner of the 
Convention Executive Committee, and President 
Raymond Havens of the Kansas City Club were 
present at most of the sessions. Other members 
of the Kansas City Club attended some of the 
sessions. 

The Board attended to a great many items of 
business but most of the time was taken up 
by a discussion of Convention matters and the 
consideration of problems which were referred 
to different committees for consideration at 
the Convention. 

President’s Report 

President Pidgeon submitted a report of his 
activities for the months of March and April. 
About 575 letters were received at his office in 
Winnipeg and about 340 letters were sent out. 

He reported sending the usual letters of con- 

gratulation to clubs taking first and second places 
for attendance in their respective districts and 
exprest his opinion that as time goes on the real 
value of such letters is becoming more apparent. 
He reported that one club had taken first place in 
its district eight times; that first place had been 
won six times by three different clubs; that one 
lub had been first on five occasions; and that 
seven clubs had won first place four times. He 
reported the number of clubs by districts which 
had an average attendance of less than 50% from 
July, 1917, to March, 1918, the number ranging 
rom one to eight to a district. 

President Pidgeon also reported having written 
several articles for publication in the magazine. 

Secretary Perry submitted a report covering 
the two months elapsing since the last meeting 
of the Board in which he discust matters pertain- 
ing to the financial conditions of the Association, 
Tue Rorarran, the publication of the Book 
of Convention Proceedings, vocational sections, 
extension work, War Camp Community Service, 


etc, 


) 


Pamphlets and Other Literature 
(he Secretary reported the following with 
relerence to the printing of pamphlets and other 
lite rature. 
The map showing the proposed new club dis- 


tricts as submitted by Vice-President Brunnier 
was reproduced and 3,200 copies printed and 
distributed with the Weekly Letter together 
with Vice-President Brunnier's printed report 


regarding redistricting. 
Pamphlet No. 6 entitled A Brief Historical 
reich of Rotary was brought up to date to in- 
the Atlanta Convention and an additional 
“00 copies printed for general distribution 
the clubs. This pamphlet has been trans- 
to Spanish and 1,000 copies of the Span- 
nslation printed for use in extension work 

American countries. 

mand for the Rotary Song Book made 
oie: ary to print a third edition of 10,000. 
lorty-page pamphlet entitled Fifty-two 


me ROTARIAN 


By The Secretary 


Model Programs for New Rotary Clubs has been 
prepared and 1,000 copies printed. The type 
for this pamphlet has been kept intact and after 
the Convention it is proposed to get out a second 
edition of the booklet A Handbook of Rotary 
Entertainment in which a prominent part will 
be given to the 52 model programs with such 
changes as may result from work of the Special 
Assembly on the Planning of Programs by the 
Year at the Convention in Kansas City. 

Forty thousand copies of Pamphlet No. 18 
entitled The Era of Craft Association were print- 
ed. Of these 36,000 copies were sent to the 
Rotary clubs of the United States and Canada 
and 3,000 to the members of the American Shoe 
Dealers Association at the request of Chairman 
Geuting of the Committee on Business Methods. 
Accompanying the 36,000 pamphlets was a 
folder advertising the Kansas City Convention 
and a letter from Rotarian du Pont with reference 
to the Era of Craft Association pamphlet. 


Price Catalog Under Way 

Arrangements have been made for printing a 
catalog containing prices and descriptions of all 
pamphlets, publications, reports, supplies, etc., 
handled by International Headquarters. This 
pamphlet will be printed in a form similar to the 
Official Directory and distributed to all club 
secretaries. 

The Talking Knowledge of Rotary booklet and 
the Manual of Instructions for Chairmen of Or- 
ganizing Committees have been printed in Spanish 
translations. Additional literature has been 
translated into Spanish, but has not yet been 
printed. 

Secretary Perry reported that the Rotary 
Club of Angola, Indiana, had been persuaded 
to cease using the name “Rotary,” after the 
club officers had decided they would not ask for 
affiliation with the International Association. 
A club at Dothan, Ala., calls itself the Rotary 
Club and efforts are being made to persuade its 
officers to quit using the name ‘“‘Rotary.”’ 

Secretary Perry said that he had received 
these reports of Rotarians and sons of Rotarians 
in war_service: From the United States—196 
clubs with 467 members and 1,061 sons; from 
Canada—93 members and 71 sons; from Great 
Britain and Ireland—one club with 30 members 
and 20 sons of members; the United States clubs 
reported 118 members in service in Europe and 
184 sons of Rotarians; the Canadian clubs re- 
ported 70 members in service in Europe and 52 
sons of Rotarians; the British club reported 25 
Rotarians in service in Europe and 20 sons of 
members. 

Metric System and Esperanto 

The Secretary suggested that Rotary might 
find an opportunity for service by participating 
in the work in favor of adopting the Metric 
System of weights and measures and also in 
favor of the universal language Esperanto. 

Among the important items transacted by the 
Board in addition to those directly concerned 
with the holding of the Convention were the 
following: 

A resolution was adopted stating it to be the 
sense of the Board that it is important that 
International Rotary shall send competent rep- 
representation to the British Isles within the 
next twelve months to adjust, so far as possible, 
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the relation of the clubs of the British Associa- 

tion with International Rotary and to further 

the cause of international fellowship. 

The president, secretary and treasurer were 
authorized to take from the general fund the 
amount necessary to purchase Third Liberty 
Loan Bonds subscribed for by the secretary and 
employes in his office and being paid for thru 
International Headquarters, the amount being 
$2,550. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer to transfer the 
extension fund to the general fund to be applied 
to the payment of the expense of translating 
Rotary pamphlets into Spanish. This action 
followed the recommendation from Secretary 
Perry that the old balance in the extension fund 
might very well be applied to the expense of the 
Spanish translations. 

Contract to Print Magazine 

The secretary was authorized to renew the 
contract for printing THe RoTrariAn with Kable 
Brothers Company at Mount Morris, Ill. 

Action was postponed upon a suggestion re- 
ceived from Rotarian Terrell of Grand Rapids 
that a committee on publication be appointed, 
consisting of seven Rotarians located in different 
sections, to meet at least four times a year with 
the editor of THe Rotarian regarding the plans 
for producing the magazine. 

The Board endorsed the action of the Adver- 
tising Department of Tue Rorartran in declining 
to accept advertisements for the sale of stock in 
enterprises or industries in the promotional 
stage. 

The applications of a number of clubs for 
affiliation in the International Association were 
granted. 

Re-Districting 

The Board considered the matter of changing 
the boundaries of Rotary districts and increast 
the number of districts to twenty-four as follows: 
New District No. 1—Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 

wick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 

and Eastern Quebec. 

New District No. 2—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Connecticut. 

New District No. 3—Eastern New York (that 
portion east of the 75th Meridian) and North- 
ern New Jersey (north of a line running due 
east beginning immediately south of Trenton). 

New District No. 4—Western New York (that 
portion west of the 75th Meridian) and part of 
Eastern Ontario (that portion east of the west- 
ern line of Pennsylvania continuing due north) 
and Western Quebec. 

New District No. 5—Eastern Pennsvlvania 
(that portion east of the 78th Meridian), South- 
ern New Jersey, Eastern Maryland (that por- 
tion east of the 78th Meridian), . 
and the District of Columbia. 

New District No. 6—Western Pennsylvania, 
Western Maryland, and West Virginia. 

New District No. 7—Virginia and North Caro 
lina. 

New District No. 8—South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Cuba and Porto Rico. 

New District No. 9—The Southern Peninsula of 
Michigan and the adjacent part of Eastern 
Ontario. 

New District No. 10 


Island and 


Delaware 


Ohio. 
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New District No. 11—Indiana. 

New District No. 12—Illinois. 

New District No. 13—Kentucky and Tennessee. 

New District No. 14—Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana 

New District No. 15—Wisconsin, Upper Pe- 
ninsula of Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Western Ontario and Manitoba. 

New District No. 16—lowa, South Dakota and 
Ne brasl a 

New District No. 17 
Oklahoma 

New District No. 18—Texas. 

New District No. 19—Saskatchewan and AI- 


Missouri, Kansas and 


berta 

New District No. 20—Montana, Idaho, West- 
ern Wyoming (that portion west of a north 
and south line passing through Rock Springs) 
ind Utah. 

New District No. 21—Eastern Wyoming, Col- 
orado and New Mexico. 

New District No. 22—Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia and Alaska. 

New District No. 23—Nevada, California, 
\rizona and the Hawaiian Islands. 

New District No. 24—England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales. 


Convention Movie Plans 


Regarding the handling of the motion picture 
films to be taken at the Convention at Kansas 
City, the Board took the following action: 
That International Headquarters do all the 
booking of the films and attend to the shipping 
of them to the various clubs and collect the 
royalty of $10 from each club using the films. 
Should the income from the films exceed the cost 
of production and handling them, the surplus 
will be contributed by the Convention Executive 
Committee at Kansas City to the International 
Association. 

Chairman Botsford also reported a request 
from the Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
lransportations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington that each Rotary 
club be askt to appoint a committee of three 
or five, not real estate men, to cooperate with 
the Bureau in appraising real estate to be pur- 
chast for housing purposes for the Government. 
The Board voted to urge all clubs to act prompt- 
ly in appointing such war appraisal committees. 


Rotary War Service 
Chairman Botsford of the Committee on War 
Service Matters presented to the Board the foi- 


lowing report: 


The duties of this committee have been ad- 
visory and selective Every Rotary club has 
rendered eftective patriotic service during the 
past year and will continue to do so. This com- 
mittee has attempted to select a few things which 
Rotary is well fitted to do. For obvious reasons 
its attention has been directed to the United 
states 

Rotary approved of the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities and has aided all parts of 
t he program 

he Smileage Book Campaign became neces 
sary to unify the entertainment work in the 
camps; Rotary handled the stroke oar in getting 
this campaign thru the breakers and into the 


depths of public appreciation. 
Che War Camp Community Fund was largely 


raised thru Rotary efforts. This fund was 
essential to the upbuilding of community life 


where soldiers congregate and made possible a 
kind of service which Rotarians understand and 
endorse thoroly 

Che plan of the Training Camp Commission 
demands a complete social program of which the 
committee approves. The danger has been that 
some essential parts of this program would be 
neglected for those parts that attract public at- 
tention most; Rotary has helpt to keep the pro- 
gram sane and normal. 


ROTARIAN 


THE 


The Committee has had referred to it numerous 
requests from patriotic societies and worthy 
citizens asking Rotary to undertake many excel- 
lent tasks. The committee has realized that the 
exigencies of war demand conservation of time, 
materials and labor; that the chief civilian prob- 
lem of the war is the efficient use of labor and 
the production of war essentials. Accordingly 
we have refrained from any recommendations 
that might hinder such conservation and effi- 
cient production. It is our belief that individual 
clubs should be free to select from a!l such tasks, 
any that appeal to them; but that it should be 
the duty of International Rotary during the 





TWELVE DON'TS IN ROTARY 
By R. A. McDowell 


1. Don’t think that the act of joining 
the Rotary club is going to effect any 
change in you whatever. Rotary presents 
an opportunity for character building. 

2. Don't fail to realize that from the 
moment you are elected to membership 
you assume all the obligations and are 
entitled to all the privileges of a Rotarian. 
Rotary presents this opportunity to you. 

3. Don’t stand back waiting for older 
members of the club to make advances to 
you as a new member. Some members 
of the club are not Rotarians. 

4. Don't expect Rotarians to do busi- 
ness with you because you have joined the 
Rotary club; there is no obligation what- 
ever concerning business. Rotary presents 
an opportunity to make friends and business. 
5. Don’t expect to learn what Rotary 
really is by merely associating with the 
members of the club. Study its literature. 
Rotary presents this opportunity for im- 
prot ement 

6. Don't expect to know more than a 

club-broad Rotary Spirit, unless you at- 
tend District Conferences and Internation- 
al Conventions. Rotary presents these 
opportunities to you. 
7. Don't think that you can get much of 
anything out of such Conferences or Con- 
ventions if you do not make yourself 
favorably known. Rotary presents such 
opportunily to you. 

8. Don’t think you can adopt different 
standards in your private life from those 
demanded of you in your Rotary life. 
Rotary presents an opportunity for character 
building 

9. Don't expect to cheer up the world 
or the other fellow, if you go about with a 
long face or a frown; smile, it costs little 
and pays well. Rotary suggests this op- 
portunity for service. 

10. Don't continue paying dues to 
Rotary, if, after an earnest effort, you have 
not caught the Rotary Spirit. Rotary 
deserves this much consideration from you. 

11. Don’t hang on to your membership 
in Rotary thru a desultory attendance, 
if you have not time to become a Rotarian. 
Rotary desires to present the opportunity 
to your competitor. 

12. Don't expect to get anything out 
of Rotary without putting anything into 
Rotary “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

He Prorits Most Wuo SErveEs Best 











progress of this war to serve the governments 
of the Allied countries rather than private or- 
ganizations or any individuals however worthy. 


The past support of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. 
A., and many other semi-official bodies and the 
past endorsement of Universal Military Training 
and similar patriotic measures, we believe, should 
be continued. The creation of a war chest in 
every community we have recommended; the 
subject will be discust at the Kansas City Con- 
vention. 

We consider that the Rotary clubs should not 
be used for money raising except in time of stress, 
but while they have repeatedly shown their 
willingness to serve in any line, we believe their 
chief service can be rendered as forums and 
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centers of patriotic propaganda and they should 
be certain that the children and the people of 
their several countries are given ample opportuni- 
ties to study and understand thoroly the great 
war. 


It was agreed that the report of Chairman 
Botsford of the Committee on War Service mat- 
ters should be received and filed. 


Miscellaneous Matters 


It was decided that the position of Acting 
Deputy Governor be abolisht and that instead 
a Rotarian be appointed to investigate and super- 
vise the organizing of a club and that he be known 
as the District Governor's special representative. 

A resolution was adopted expressing it to be 
the sense of the Board that vocational sections 
should not be organized into anything resembling 
national associations of such vocations and that 
the activities of the vocational sections be sub 
ordinated to the regular proceedings of the In- 
ternational Rotary Convention. 

A number of requests from Rotary clubs, 
organizations, and individuals, for action by 
Rotary were referred to the proper committees 
or to the next Board of Directors. 

The Board approved the action of Secretary 
Perry in declining to cooperate in the name of the 
Association with an organization working under 
the name of ‘10,000,000 Pairs of Shoes for 
Suffering Russia.” 

The Secretary was instructed to interrogate 
the Rotary clubs as to whether it is their desire 
that the International Association should pro- 
cure identification tags for Rotarians in active 
war service. Should the International Head- 
quarters receive request for 200 of such tags 
the Secretary is instructed to secure them for 
the various clubs. 

The next meeting of the Board was scheduled 
to take place at Kansas City, Mo., on Monday, 
June 24, the day before the formal convening 
of the 1918 Convention. 





-& 





Recent Additions to the 
Rotary Family 








Bronx, N. Y. (In District No. 2) 


The Rotary. Club of Bronx was organized 
April. Rotarian Wm. Gettinger of New \ 
City, who was the Governor's Special Rep 
sentative, wrote: 

“T believe that the Bronx Club, when formed, 
is going to be one of the strong units of easter 
Rotary because the men who are taking hold 
of the situation are the real active men ol 
territory, and they are going to have a hi 
quarters office which will be located right 1 
heart of the Bronx, and I am looking tory 
to the date of their birth with a great d 
pleasure because I believe that in future 
I will be able to look back with a great d 
pride upon the Bronx Club.” 

The charter membership is forty. 
Goldman, who was appointed chairman 0! 
Organizing committee, is the president o! 
club. Other officers are: Thomas H 
Curtin and William G. Schaff, vice preside! 
Walter L. McLaughlin, secretary; Geors 
Frost, treasurer. The club has applied for 
bership in the International Association. 


16 


Washington, Pa. (In District No. 3 
Rotarian B. K. Elliott of Pittsburgh act 
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Governor's Special Representative for the 
,;nization of the Washington (Pa.) Rotary 
( He \-as very ably assisted by Rev. Frank 
nsen, a former member of the Buffalo 

The organization took place on 2 May. 
ral Rotarians from Pittsburgh were present 

yme the twenty-seven new Rotarians into 
hip. The following officers have been 
President, Frank E. Jensen; vice-presi- 
dent, |. M. McBurney; secretary, Frank H. 
|; treasurer, W. E. Samson. Application 


) +} 
pe ly 


the 


it Headquarters. 
Gainesville, Fla. (In District No. 5) : 


| am very proud of the Gainesville Club as a 

t deal of consideration was given to the mat- 
ter before the organization was decided upon, 
ind the high personnel of the club, I think, no 
loubt insures its success.”’ 

[his is what Special Representative John H. 
Gay of Jacksonville thinks of the newest club in 
the Fifth District. The Rotary Club of Gaines- 
ville has twenty-three charter members. It 
was formally instituted on 7 May by Rotarian 
Gay and a large delegation of Jacksonville Ro- 
tarians. Headquarters is in receipt of its appli- 
cation for affiliation with International Rotary. 
The officers follow: Dr. A. A. Murphree, 
president; W. M. Pepper, vice-president; E. G. 
Baxter, secretary; J. G. Anderson, treasurer; 
Geo. P. Morris, sergeant-at-arms. 

Weston, W. Va. (In District No. 7) 

\nother West Virginia club! Under the lead- 
ership of Secretary R. R. Wilson of Clarksburg, 
nd with the assistance of Frank R. Yoke, act- 
ng as chairman of the Organizing committee, 
the permanent organization of the Weston Ro- 
iry Club was effected on 14 May. The charter 
members number twenty-five. The following is 

e list of officers: Frank R. Yoke, president; S. L. 
Xichard, vice president; Fred D. Petty, secre- 

Charles Snaith, treasurer. The club has 
ide application for an International charter. 


Bloomington, Ind. (In District No. 8) 
[he Rotary Club of Bloomington was insti- 
on 13 April by Special Representative 
Clark, president of the Indianapolis Club, and 
five Indianapolis Rotarians. The fifty- 
harter members hope to be affiliated with the 


International Association soon. Club leaders 
lor the next year are: President, Dr. J. E. P. 
Holland; first vice president, Jos. M. Nurre; 


second vice president, W. E. Showers; treasurer, 
Nat. U. Hill; secretary, U. H. Smith. 
Kendallville, Ind. (In District No. 8) 

Fort Wayne Rotary was very active in the 
rganization of the Kendallville club. In addi- 
the Governor's Special Representative, 
som, Secretary Griswold and Rotarian 
Ipt the work along. The permanent 
ion was affected 15 March, with twenty- 
ter members. Mr. Clarence J. Munton, 
d as chairman of the Organizing com- 
president of the new club. Other offi- 

Secretary, Orval A. Van Kirk; treas 


) 


os R. Otis; sergeant-at-arms, John E. 


Huron, S. D. (In District No. 10) 
Rotary Club was organized 6 May under 
of A. K. Gardner who was appointed 
of the Organizing committee. The 
thicers have been elected: John Lang- 
ident; Harry M. Gage, vice president; 

Maul, secretary and treasurer. The 
ent in its application for affiliation. 


Continued on page 32) 
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A Quick and Perm t Repair 
FOR TUBES AND CASINGS | 
1? ) yy SP eer wl - 
OHNSON’S HASTEE PATCH is a quick and 
permanent repair for tubes, casings and rubber 
goods of all kinds. No time, labor or heat required. An 
ordinary sized patch can be applied in two minutes—and it's 
so simple that a child can use it. Johnson's Hastee Patch 
is much more satisfactory than vulcanizing because there is 
no danger of burning and spoiling the tube. 
Cut Down Your Tire Investment 
If you'll carry a box of Johnson's Hastee Patch in your tool 
kit you can get away from the expense of a lot of spare tubes and cas 
ings which fast deteriorate during the hot motoring months. A box of 
Johnson's Hastee Patch in your car answers the same purpose as two or 
three extra tubes and casings. It takes but two or three minutes to 
perform the entire operation and the tube can be pumped up immed 
iately and is ready for instant use at any speed. 
Saves Money 
The minimum charge for vulcanizing a small patch is 25« 
With Johnson’s Hastee Patch you can make the patch yourself when 
ever vou have a minute’s time—and at a cost of 2c, thereby saving 
; 23c on your smallest patch and much more on your large on 
Johnson's Hastee Patch gives equally good results on a pin j 
hole puncture or on a large low out. [t is conveniently 
put up in strips so that the user can cut the right size | 
patch for each particular break. \} 


Use coupon for a 50c box which will make 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. RT, RACINE, WI 
me p mr ) {) r 


I enclose 50c for wl 
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We guarantee satisfactio ynnev bacl 
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HE manufacturers of Grand Rapids excel 
Te oe many things. First of all of course 
comes Furniture. Our reputation for mak- 

ing the best furniture in America is well estab- 
lished, and twice each year in January and July 


Loose Leaf Binders the buyers for the retail stores of the continent 


come here to make their selections from exhibits 


For All Purposes made by over three hundred different manu- 
PROUDFIT binders kave no metal facturers. Here at such times styles and prices 
on the outside of the book. There is no 
possibility of scratching highly polished 


are established. 





dealea or other oGien taveitar:, Binters But not in Furniture alone does Grand Rapids 
fold flat and the book is no thicker than excel. We are noted far and wide for the 
the leaves themselves. 

We make PROUDFIT binders in all 
sizes, from small memo books to large 


" 


number and the excellence of our printing and Victor Metal Baskets 
engraving establishments. Plants that are com- wins: hehe tities Mieiaa*idle 
e ictor Me asket 1s attrac- 


loose leaf catalog binders plete in every detail, prepared to originate, plan tively finished in Olive green, oak 
di CaldlUsy ° Ms 3 or mahogany, is fire proof, practically 
Witten ah smiateiaet Maile: Mit ain HOI and carry to completion the smallest circular or indestructible and has molded rubber 


corners at the top which makes it 


booklets. the largest catalog. The products of our print- impossible to scratch furniture. 
The Victor is sold by first class 


ing and engraving plants go to every state in dealers everywhere. 

5 ae & 8 i > 5 <a Write for our booklet ‘‘Furniture of 

the Union. Steel for Bank and Office,”” which 

illustrates and describes our line of 

HE | Al 1 . 1 steel baskets, — bond boxes, 

t wl ve to your advantage to get acquainted tables, etc. Booklet is free. 
/ OosEJEAF | Oe ee ee. ee 
with the Grand Rapids business concerns whose METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids Mich advertising appears on these two pages. 
9 . 

















Make the Macey Catalog Your S 4 E E L C U P B O A R D S Ask any one of our four thousand F 
Guide to Buying Standard ; 
Office Equipment 


merchants what New Way Methods 
have meant—ask about the In- 
creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Store 


ask about Reduced Over- 





Service 


head and Depreciation} and inquire, 





also, regarding the Increased Efi 


Macey office equipment in wood : . : 
ciency of the store organization as a 


and steel has been so thoroughly 5 . 
stiandentlaed .Ceek deen: dae whole. Then decide how soon this 
men have found it to their advantage great influence is to increase thé 
to buy office equipment according to dividends of your business. 
the Macey standard. 

We issue four catalogs. One on 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Office Desks; one on Filing Ap- 
pliances; one on Filing Equipment 
Supplies, and one on Macey Sec- 


tional Bookcases. 





Any one or more of se rs . : . . 
peel ore of these catalog Adaptable in all offices for Records, Stationery, Of- Cranch Factory LUTKE MANUFAC7TUR! 


will be mailed you free on request. fice Supplies, Tools, etc. Has adjustable shelves with CO., Portland, Ore. 
or without Vertical Dividers. ; : aes a 
Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a com- Licensed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BR IS. & § 
e. MELT 6) plete line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for catalog. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal Citie 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN (A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Satellite typewriter 














stand 1 f 

metal with a 16x16 in. The name that comes to 
wood top. They are Z 

adjustable, easily the mind of many manufac- 
rolled about from 


w'motker, take we || turers when in need of Begendabile Assistance 


little space and 














because they can , bites . 

ee c ‘al Phot h N these days of conservation, when 

New Style he individ eet? gut ommercia otograpnhy your man power has been cut down to 

No. 2X mda nage > ont Fone Engravin the limit—dependable assistance in the 

$15.00 ee ee ' § construction and production of your 
2s Westrated stands are giving 100% ser- Printing Sales Literature is desirable. 

vice in the offices of the Lar- O — , ”" , . . 
Style 2EXT kin Company, the Standard urmany years of study and experience 


Oil Company, Remington Photogravure 


Typewriter Company, etc. 


30 Days Free 


in this field give us the training that is 
of unusual value to you just now. 


with shelf and ex- 
tension board 













$23.00 Trial Write us your requirements. Let us discuss with you the Direct-by- 
Sa yneeaaay rs We have the equipment, the plant Mail advertising, C atalog or other Sales 
oe &. pour oes <n and the men to produce quality Literature you require. 
7s = ° e. . ¢ ‘ . 
Write for our it does not in every work on schedule time. We render Complete Service in Designing, 
complete folder oon te elton pes Laying-out of your Literature, ArtWork, 
‘ writen Sor the Seles, a ee Retouching, Engraving, Printing, Bind- 
collect. Write for the folder, which gives complete . oge 
descriptions son prices of the various models, or write The James Bayne Company ing and Mailing. 
us saying you are willing to try this stand for 30 days - eS 
at our expense. Grand Rapids, Michigan The Cargill Company 
ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY L. As Weery, See., Rotarian “i Cininih taniibe, Sita 
418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan dite " mr Complete Printing Service srant apids, Ich. 
































with oxidized background, 8x234 inches, has found 

a place in the office of every Grand Rapids Rotarian, 
placed there with the compliments of the Grand Rapids 
Electrotype Company, Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian. 





r NHE above Rotarian motto made of copper,mat finished 





We would like to extend the same courtesy to every 
Rotarian, but the expense would be prohibitive. 








The actual manufacturing cost is $1.25 each. The cost 
t par cides and postage adds another 25c. We will mail 
e of these mottos, parcel post pre paid for $1.50 each. 
t write us on your business stationery asking for a motto. 
will mail you a bill for it. Or we will include one, 
tree of charge, with your first order. 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian, Manager of the Grand Rapids 
trotype Company, also operates the Adzit Electro- 
g Company in Detroit. Both plants do the highest 
s of work in lead mold as well as wax mold electrotypes, 
tereos, 


Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms 
European Plan 


l'wenty-five years of experience has resulted in the Grand 

‘apids plant being one of the best in Michigan, and the 
\ four years during which the Detroit plant has been in 
eration has made it second to none. 


Maximum Comfort at 
Minimum Cost 
Grand Rapids Electrotype C " 
man" GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Pantlind Hotel Company 


Adzit Electrotype Company Operators 
DETROIT, MICH. Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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Recent Additions to the 
Rotary Family 
Continued from page 29) 


Minot, N. D. (In District No. 10) 


‘vision of Governor Ayres, E. A. 


ler the super 
1 ¢ chairman of the Organizing,committee, 
| the various steps in the organization 
Rotary Club of Minot. The club was 
inently organized with twenty-five mem 
) 13 Ma Long was elected president; 
VicKkay, vice president; R. M. Graham, 


- G. E. Walker, Headquar- 
has received formal application for member- 


treasurer. 


P-yt 


International Rotary. Meeting notices 


nd ite that this is going to be a real, live club. 
Fort Scott, Kan. (In District No. 11) 

f organization of the Fort Scott Rotary 

( on 19 April was the 

T work since Governor Dawson visited 


result ot slow but 


Scott soon after his election to the govern- 
Eleventh District. President 
Pfeiffer of Parsons assisted materially in per- 


| of the 

¢ the organization. Governor Dawson 
ted the club 17 May. Officers are as fol 
sident, Dr. Wm. S. McDonald; vice 
resident, Douglas Hudson; secretary, Frank E. 
Milligan; treasurer, E. P. Bower The club is 


ting for notice of the granting of its charter. 


Jefferson City, Mo. (In District No. 11) 
Rotarian Hi Martin of St. Louis, whom Gov 
ernor Dawson appointed his Special Representa- 

e for the state of Missouri, directed the or- 
ganization work at Jefferson City. A. L. McCau 
rendered able assistance as chairman of 


e Organizing committee. The permanent 
organization was effected 26 April. Rotarian 
Martin writes: ‘‘Rotary will, I believe, some day 

very proud indeed of the Jefferson City Ro- 
Club, for they are about as fine a bunch as 
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I have ever seen.”’ The officers are: Alfred A. 
Speer, president; Charles Tweedie, vice presi- 
dent; Horace B. Church, Jr., secretary; Houck 
McHenry, treasurer. Application for member- 
ship in the I. A. of R. C. has been received at 
the Secretary's office. 

Lethbridge, Alta. (In District No. 18) 

The Rotary Club of Lethbridge was organized 
15 May, with eighteen members. Judge Jack- 
son was appointed chairman of the Organizing 
committee in August, 1917, but local conditions 
made the impossible till now. 
Governor Lydiatt writes: ‘The genuine en- 
thusiasm shown at the inaugural meeting justi- 
fies the prediction that the Lethbridge Club will 
fill a long unfilled need in the city.” These 
officers were elected: J. B. Wilkie, president; 
A. G. Baalim, vice president; H. G. Long, secre- 
tary; G. F. Bletcher, treasurer. 


organization 


Medicine Hat, Alta. (In District No. 18) 

William McNeely was appointed chairman of 
the Organizing committee for the Rotary Club 
of Medicine Hat. The organization was com- 
pleted 11 April. The charter membership is 
thirty-two. Of the club Governor Lydiatt 
writes as follows: ‘‘The personnel of the mem- 
bership justifies the prediction that the Medicine 
Hat Club will quickly take its place among the 
progressive Rotary clubs in Canada and in the 
International Association.”” The following are 
the club officers: President, Wm. McNeely; 
vice president, Lorne McTavish; secretary, 
James Kellas; treasurer, Charles Rainbow. 


Monroe, La. (In District No. 20) 
(Governor's Special Representative Peart of 
Alexandria had charge of the organization of the 
Rotary Club of Monroe. He was assisted by 
D. Aubrey Haas as chairman of the Organizing 
committee. Governor Mason was present at the 
institution meeting which took place 25 April. 


Secretaries of Rotary 
Clubs sometimes feel that 
an ou t-of-the-ordinary 
meeting notice might be 
a grateful relief to the 
members and a help to an 
increast attendance. They 


MAY 


‘eS. WED. TP are good at thinking up 
¢ novel ideas. At the left 
OE att is shown a reproduction 


of a unique meeting no- 
tice recently sent out by 
the secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Knoxville, 
Tenn. The notice showed 
the date of the meeting, 
the exact hour, the place 
| (exterior of the building 
and the dining table), 
and pictures of the four 
presiding officers, but not 
their names. These four 
men, from left to right, 
are: C. W. Henderson, 
Jim Thompson, A. H. 
Steere, and C. S. Simms. 
J. L. Bowles is secretary. 
Secretary B. J. Gris- 
wold of the Rotary Club 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
recently sent out typewrit- 
ten notices on the back of 
strips of wallpaper gath- 
ered at his home when it 
was being decorated; he 
said he was trying to con- 
Serve paper. 
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An interesting ‘‘stunt’’ at a meeting of the Rotary 
Club af Albuquerque (N. M.) was an Indian 
ceremonxai dance, participated in by these three: 
one 1s a Navajo, one is a Hopi, and one is 

white Amer'can—which 1s he? 





The club has received its charter from the In- 
ternational Association. The officers are: D, 
Aubrey Haas, president; Print M. Atkins, vice 
president; Frenau B. Surguine, secretary; Oliver 
B. Morton, treasurer. 


Recently Affiliated Clubs 


Recent members of the International Associa- 
tion are: 

Waterville, Maine 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hope, Ark . 

Bluefield, W. Va. 

Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Jacksonville, III. 
Logansport, Ind. 
Winfield, Kan. 
Monroe, La. 





ROTARY WORK FOR 
RED CROSS 








Hope, Ark.: Every member of the Rotar 
Club was a team leader, the chairman of the 


committee making the appointments, not being 
a Rotarian. 


Richmond, Va.: The Rotary club pulled 
off a good stunt in the Red Cross parade that 
could be used to advantage by other clubs under 
similar circumstances. A large white duck sheet 
was made wide enough to stretch from curb to 
curb. In the center was a big red cross. The flag 
was carried flat, the members lining up around 
the four edges. Dollar bills were pinned all 

the sheet before the parade started and som 
loose change thrown in the center. As the parad 
started every member began to coach the crowd 
to “sweeten the pot.” In the short distance 
covered $617.59 was contributed to the cause. 
A few signs in advance of the flag to let the 
spectators know what they are supposed to do, 
and a few scouts back of the curb with buttertl 
nets to get those back from the street who cannot 
reach the flag with their change, will help. 


Leavenworth, Kan.: A carnival circus pu! 
on by the Rotary Club to help the second R 
Cross drive was very successful in every W4) 
The treasurer reports about $800 in cas! 
ceipts for the Red Cross fund and every! 
agrees that about 100 years of good feeling W4 
developt in addition. The wives and daughter 
of the Rotarians turned out 100 percent t 
the circus a success. One of the features | 
auction, in which the court house was 
one man for $10 and he was arrested imn 
lv for purchasing it and (Continued on { 
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iree Times the Resistance Oo 
"Breakage from Sudden ™ 
_ Change in Temperature 


= = cues THOUSAND 
four hundred and forty 
nine experiments, ten years 
of unremitting laboratory 
work—and then came the 
startling results of— 


Experiment 3450 


Now you may be virtually 
certain that the porcelain in- 
sulator of your spark plugs 
will never break from sudden 
change in temperature. 

Champion Porcelains have al- 
ways stood up well under tem- 
perature changes. 

But Champion 3450  Por- 
celain has three times the re- 
sistance to extreme tempera- 
ture variation compared with 
the best previous porcelain. 


Always Dependable, Champions are now Super-Dependable. Insist on Champions for your 
motor—see that Champion is on the Porcelain as well as on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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“WYLKEDIN” 


SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS 


are made in 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland, from 
the ever-fam- 
ous real Scotch 
T weeds — Har- 
ris, Shetland, 


and St. Kilda 
Tweeds, and 
Scotch Home- 
spuns. The 
name ‘‘Wylke- 
din” carries 
with it the 


guarantee, of 
the materials 
being all wool. 
The tailoring 
and finish of 
the garments 
are of the high- 
est class. 





Wylkedin Suit and Coat 


SPECIAL ‘“‘TRIAL’’ OFFER 


As an inducement to retailers, in districts where the “Wyl- 
kedin” eo are not already being sold, to give them a 











fair trial and prove their excellent ing powers, Alexander 
Wilkie offers to supply the following lot: 
12 Costumes at. $22.50 Ea. 
12 Weathercoats at__ 17.50 Ea. 
12 Scotch Tweed Skirts at. 8.75 Ea. 


The Costume Coats are lined throughout with Satin, and the 
Weathercoats are lined with same in Shoulders and Sleeves. 


New “Wylkedin” List sent on application. 
Why not apply for a “‘Wylkedin” Sole Agency Appointment 
for your city? 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


55-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N.B. 














COFFEE 


Every hotel man knows it is an impor- 
tant factor in his dining room service. Our 
automatic coffee percolating urns are made 
above standard. 

We also manufacture 
3roilers, Pastry Ovens, etc. 


Steam Tables, 


Plans and specifications will be furnished free for 
complete kitchen equipments 
We will submit ideas and prices. 


KIEFER-HAESSLER HARDWARE CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
QUALITY & SERVICE 
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| have meaning. 


Air Castles 


(Continued from page 22) times have poured into 
our laps? How can we teach our children to be 
musicians if we let them sit and listen to the 
phonograph all their spare time? 

Must we be deprived of all our treasure before 
we can be made to realize that it was given to us 
that our own output might be the more dar- 
ingly true and beautiful? What an immense 
added increment we have with which to work, 
compared with the ancients! What a wealth of 
new problems to solve. 

Thank God we have had one architect in 
America who designed a sky scraper that looked 
like a sky scraper ought to look. Were it not 
for him I suppose all of us would still be working 
up the exterior of our tall buildings to look like 
superimposed layers of Italian palaces. 


Robbing Graves for Ornaments 


In spite of him, some of us are doing that very 
thing, and prating of precedent and robbing the 
graves of our ancestors for ornaments where- 
with our buildings may be adorned. 

The effect of this heritage of the past, together 
with the result of machinery and the urge of 
commercialism, has caused us to practically cease 
to design except in mechanics. Our music is 
left to pessimists like Richard Strauss; our art 
to degenerates; our architecture to the tender 
mercy of the plan factory and the time-serving 
architect (ch. pronounced as in ‘‘arch’’.) 

Another cause is an inverted sense of a good 
and natural impulse. 
able, so frail, are the works of our hands that we 
have little left to hand down to the next genera- 
tion in comparison with the vast output. Our 
fundamental yearning for immortality, whether 
we grant its behest by a whole-hearted belief, or 
sorrowfully deny it in unbelief or agnosticism, 
nevertheless strives to make deathless records 
for all time. 

Hording Treasures of Past 


We lovingly treasure the work of our dearest 
poets, and as the flimsy paper becomes worn and 
the letters dim we get out new editions. 

We place glass over the painting of a Raphael 
and tho the varnish crack and the color fade we 
refuse to allow the desecrating touch of the 
would-be restorer for fear he will obliterate one 
single touch of the master’s brush. 

We reverently enshrine under “watch and 
ward” those works of art which by common con- 
sent are considered masterpieces. 

We have even tried to give permanent sub- 
stance to that most ethereal forra of art— 
Music—in the disc and needle of Edison. 

We respect anything that makes for perma- 
nence. There is something magnificent and awe- 
inspiring in a piece of human handiwork that has 
survived the corrosion of time. This is true 
whether it be a poem, a picture, a statue, a build- 
ing or an institution. The pyramids of Egypt 
have become a symbol of all that is most lasting 
in human effort. 


Philosophy and ‘‘Common Sense’’ 


And so in our human proneness to err we have 
past from the thing signified to the thing, from 
the soul to the body. 

Philosophy is the mental recreation of the 
chosen few and the only philosophy we will listen 
to or exercise must be labelled ‘‘common sense.”’ 
The humor of it lies in the fact that all sound 
philosophy is nothing else but common sense, 


stript of words and phrases that have ceast to | 


Common sense as we commonly 


So evanescent, so perish- | 


recognize it deals in platitudes and wise saws | 
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Clean Electrically 



















Follow this suggestion — utilize 
electricity in your home. What 
would you think of a Miller whose 
mill was located beside a water- 
fall who ground wheat by hand 
power? 

Yet many housewives do just 
that when they drudge daily 
with a broom or other methods. 
THE OHIO-TUEC SUC- 
TION CLEANER makes the 
home cleaner, neater, and 
more healthful—hence hap- 
pier. It is doing so in thou- 
sands of bright cheery 
homes throughout the coun- 
try and it will do the same 
for yours. 

Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate the 
OHIO-TUEC. A 
trial will convince 
you. Phone today. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO TORONTO, CANADA 














Don’t Talk Prepar- 


edness—Live It! 


Get prepared now for hot weather. 

Get a whole season’s use out of a 
fan. 

Besides, they may be scarce later. 

We sell good_fans from $5.85 up. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Rotarian F. M. Pierce, Mgr. 
114 So. Wells St., Chicago 


New York St. Louis San Francisco 











Advertising Service 


I prepare advertising copy and plans for 


Booklets Newspapers 

Folders Car Cards 

Letters Campaigns 
McADAM 


Advertising Service 
“The McAdamized Way’ 





Will McAdam 
Rotary Adman 











Wheeling, W. Va. 








Wi MANUFACTURERS & JOBBERS 
* ati 


UNIFORMS & RECREATION GOODS 
WRITE FOR PRICES 




















LYNN, MASS. 
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ncerity in these matters. A powerful little 


ractice. It was a particularly keen study of 


leceiving himself as to his own motives. I believe 


f stress and depression and disappointment and 
lisillusion, there are nevertheless moments of 


mployes are discontented may there not be 
mething wrong with ourselves? May there not 


ean, wholesome, well lighted, attractive fac- 


lor shorter hours and more pay bespeak a deep 


| life, are in response to this need. One of the 
saddest commentaries on our present day meth- 
ds is the fact that it seems to be necessary to 
rtificially stimulate by paid instructors the 


ore than make up for all the grief. If we have 





Honesty is the best policy.” God in 

n! honesty is life itself or we have no life! 
'< i: not worth while to consider whether we do 

ish to leave for our children and our chil- 
- children a better memorial of ourselves 
mottoes extolling the beauty of service? 


Shifting Responsibilities 


it not logical and sensible to consider each 
of our activity in the light of the query 
his the best I can do?”’ Does this work of 
represent all that is best in me, or does it 
resent a mean evasion, a shifting of responsi- 
_a begging of the main question, a feeling 
t's good enough.” 
[here are simple ways of testing our own 


ry in a recent magazine portrayed the sad 
eck of life made by a person who clung to 

principles for mental refreshment, but 
ked the stamina to put them into actual 


t peculiar type of hypocrite who succeeds in 


ere are many such. 
Joy in Work is the Test 


One simple test is this. There should always be 
joy in one’s work. Allowing for long periods 


| happiness in doing one’s chosen work that 


ver experienced the truth of this statement 
are either not doing the work God created 
) do; or we are not doing it right. If our 


1 


something wrong with the conditions which 
as employers impose upon those who are work- 
rus? 


[he Saturday half-holiday, the agitation for 
ries and workshops, no less than the demand 


ited sense of a lack of something. 


Sadness of Enforced Play 
\nother angle reveals the idea exprest in the 
d saying “All work and no play makes Jack a 
ll boy.” Our own recognition of the fact that 
itions are needed, the movement for more 
ks and playgrounds, the systematic develop- 
t of the recreational side of the demands 


ildren of the nation to play. 
\nd so it is in Architecture, that never erring 
of life. We are like children who, over- 
wered by their inheritance, have forgotten how 
We have the treasures of past ages 
have lost the power to produce treasures of 
The power is with us, but we have let | 
dormant and become all but dead. We | 
encourage those who feel that impulse 
) strive to give it expression. 





Unrecognized Living Artists 
re all familiar with the rose that “‘blushes 
ind wastes its fragrance on the desert 
t I say that a Chatterton dies in a neg- 
| garret in every generation. 
ch men spend fortunes for ‘‘old masters,”’ 
spurious, but they will not pay any- 
ing lor a real picture painted by an American | 
(here are happy exceptions to this, as | 
of our beloved Riley and Mark Twain, 
rican artists, both of them, and hap- 
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Kansas City is Grateful 


OR the privilege of entertaining the Ninth Annual, 

Win-the-War Convention, of International Rotary, 

which will go down in history as one of the greatest 
Conventions ever held by our Association. 


OR the dispensation of a kind Providence which de- 
layed the coming of the: Convention to Kansas 
City until this year of unusual opportunities for serv- 


ice. 


OR the pleasure of being the host to such a large 

gathering of representative men and women who 
put aside their personal affairs to answer the call to 
patriotic service in the cause of human liberty. 


OR the splendid cooperation on the part of the 
Rotary Clubs of the Eleventh District; for the ef- 
fort on the part of all Rotarians to make the Convention 


a success—and finally 


OR the privilege of being a part of such a splendid 
patriotic organization, whose motto is, ‘‘He Profits 


Most Who Serves Best.”’ 


Rotary Club of Kansas City 
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For Better Bookkeeping 


[LOOSE |-P [LEAF] 


~ **\SK YOUR STATIONER ”’ 
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Save Freight, 
Save Weight, 


Save Space! 


just three of the 
economies of shipping 
your product in Hum- 
mel & Downing Fibre 
Cases. 


Packing time is saved, 
too. And you safe- 
guard your shipments 
against secret “samp- 
ling” en route. 


No wonder so many 
big shippers use 


Hummel & Downing 


Fibre Cases 


Our experience in 
packaging and casing 
a wide variety of na- 
tionally distributed 
products is at your 
command—without 
charge. 


Write us for recom- 
mendations and esti- 
mates, outlining your 
needs. 








Downing Co. 
Milwaukee, \} 
Wisconsin . Ri 


= vi 





Hummel & Downing cases don’t 
expect to be ‘‘handled with care’”’ 
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pily recognized as such in their lifetime. On 
the other hand, Louis Sullivan, by far the greatest 
architect this country has produced, has been 
neglected and has been practically abandoned 
in the full prime of his wonderful powers. 

What can we expect of Democracy in Art? 
Everything. But we must first become a 
people. 

Effect of War 


As I| see it this war will do a great deal for us 
for it will unite us in a high and a noble purpose. 
It will unite us in the common bond of sacrifice 
which is, as I have intimated, of the essence of 
that highest form of life which produces art. 

Joy in work, love, sacrifice—these three will 
produce art. We fall short in our architecture 
because we have not realized ourselves as a na- 
tion. We have gone ahead selfishly, agreeing to 
disagree on almost everything fundamental. We 
have had money to pay for work that somebody 
else has done for us but have been too busy or 
too lazy or too indifferent to do it ourselves. The 
price is too great. 

What good did it do ancient Rome to drag at 
her chariot wheels the Greek artists? What 
good did it do her to bring home all that rich 
plunder from her conquered tributaries? She 
became rich beyond her wildest dreams but her 
people rotted away. 


Must Make Dreams Come True 

Is it not sickening that even now, with all 
that we most prize at peril, our men of affairs 
and of wealth will assemble to dine and wine and 
look at worse than pagan exhibitions of poor 
exploited womanhood? 

The relation of all this to my subject is per- 
haps vague to you. It is a summer reverie and 
therefore to be pardoned if it goes far afield. 
From Air Castles to Art is not such a far cry. 
We must have the dreams first and then try to 
make the dreams come true. 


Note: William L. Steele, author of Air Castles, 
\rt, and Democracy is the architect member ot 
the Rotary Club of Sioux City, Iowa.) 


Sion Slee ee 


The Open Forum 


(Continued from page 24) remarkable fact that 
practically all of this work has been volunteer 
effort and in most instances these volunteers 
have paid their own expenses. 

Another interesting feature is that there 
seems to have been almost no sporadic or isolated 
development of the same idea. Rotary clubs 
have grown out of the impression made upon 
individuals by existing Rotary clubs which have 
inspired visiting observers or Rotary members 
who moved away, to go and do likewise. 

Traveling Rotarians have sometimes felt the 
duty of extending the idea and establishing other 
clubs in the communities where they were 
temporary residents, but such clubs are the ex- 
ception. Results have been permanent in the 
British Isles, Canada, Hawaii and all over the 
U.S. A. Now they promise to be equally helpful 
in Latin-America. 

In all of this history there is an interesting 
study of the’relation between ideals and racial 
development. Is it an accident that Rotary 
ideals have thus far appealed almost solely to 
busines men where popular government and the 
Anglo-Saxon strain are dominant? 

Rotarians traveling in Germany, notably A. F. 
Sheldon while a member of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, made vigorous efforts to establish Ro- 
tary clubs in various German cities. Rotarians 
in Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
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Thousands of bottles of milk are pur- 
chased daily by office, mill and factory 
employees for dinner. These are the peo- 
ple who know what they want and don’t 
mind saying to the milk dealer: 


“‘Say—put Pull Caps on the bottles or 
don’t come around.” 


It is common sense as well as good bus‘s 
ness to please customers, and every man, 
woman and child prefer the 







. 


ULL CAP 
Write us for the name of your nearest 
dealer. 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
DEPARTMENT ‘‘H”’ 


New York Office—1000 Childs Bldg., 
108-10 West 34th St. 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Prices average one dollar per day less than 
those of any other hotel in America oper- 
ated on the same plane of excellence. Every 
room with bath—$2.00 a day and up. 
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CHARLES W. LOVETT 


6IS SECURITY BLDG. LYNN. MASS. 








GODS OWN COUNTRY 


et FAMOUS NORTH SHORE ° 


NS WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT _ fe. 
SUMMER COTTAGES 


PLAY GROUND OF NEW ENGLAND 


ROTARIAN CHARLES G.WOODBRIDGE 44°2%"™./s" 
-- REAL ESTATE —-— : 
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ther cities went out of their way to “show 
‘iting German travelers those same Rotary 

which inspired Anglo-Saxons to plant the 
ry ideals in their home cities. It was for 

, subject of comment by active men in 
Rotary organization that business men in 

iny did not seem able to comprehend nor 

le of appreciating the value to them and to 
ommunities of Rotary ideals. Perhaps 

; during the past four years explain the 

why. 
tary played a part in breaking down the 

dieval barriers of caste in Britain and so is 
helping to win the war. Possibly those barriers 
in Germany are higher and more secure. 

Rotary means friendship without regard for 
incestry, creed, politics, fortune or vocation. 
It means helpfulness without hope of reward. 
It means justice even when justice hurts. It 
means equality of opportunity and recognition 
for talent in any useful line of effort. It means 
kindness in the cooperative spirit. It means 
self-respect without egotism, righteousness with- 
self praise or self pity, sentiment without 


IX 


sentimentality. 

Rotary is a school for character building where 
each member is pupil and teacher all of the time. 
The true Rotarian never arrives at his goal. He 
is always on the way. He knows that the man 
who attains his ideals has set those ideals too 
low to be worth while. He knows it is a law of 
nature that man must first give, then he may get 

perhaps. 

There is no Rotary club in Germany.—George 
Landis Wilson, Rotary Club of Chicago. 
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RENDERING SERVICE 


One hundred and five French war veterans 
known as the ‘“‘Blue Devils,’’ every man decorated 
for bravery, none wounded less than twice, some 
as many as six times, came to our city a short 
time ago in the interest of the Red Cross. 

The War Department asked our Mayor to 
take charge of their entertainment while in town. 
He had no funds available, the Chamber of 
Commerce was not organized to handle it, the 
Red Cross was overburdened with their own 
affairs. 

At the last minute the Rotary club was ap- 
pealed to. Our president accepted the responsi- 
bility. The club was organized for just such an 
emergency. The War Work Committee and 
\utomobile Committee got on the job. We 
appealed to the French speaking ladies of our 
city to be our guests too so that these battle 
scarred veterans might be made to feel more 
al home. 

Every attention and every courtesy possible 
was shown them while in this good old Southern 
city. That they had a good time goes without 
saying, but the best part of the whole thing was 
the splendid spirit aroused in our club by being 
able to render a real service to our community. 

Such an opportunity will come to every club 
at one time or another and if we are ready, 
d for Rotary cannot help but follow.— 





SCHENECTADY ENTERTAINS SYRACUSE 

Che recently organized Rotary club of Sche- 

\. Y., had the pleasure of entertaining 

nineteen members of the Syracuse club at dinner. 

eon in May every member had a boy 

‘ut lor his guest and the Rotarians were enter- 
“ined with speeches by several of the boys. 
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by using the Self Starting 
Remington | ypewriter 


This great Remington improvement cuts outan 
hour of needless motion in every day of typing. 


The Remington Self Starter is an automatic 


indenting mechanism. 


It enables the operator 


by one touch of a key to set the carriage in- 
stantly—exactly where she wants it. No more 
time lost in slow and awkward hand settings. 


The Self Starter is used on an average 12 times for the 
usual indentations in writing every letter and envelope. 
And each time it saves four seconds by the watch. Do you 

realize what that comes to in a day of 


continuous typing? An hour saved per 


AX day is about right. 





These are the five Self 
Starter Keys 


374 Broadway 


This is a Remington invention. Noth- 
ing else like it. 
cost of the machine. 


Adds nothing to the 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York. N. Y. 














Good Business in Great Britain and Ireland 


Can be secured for your products by advertising them in the 


“ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Official Journal of the British Association of Rotary Clubs, published monthly 


B* PLACING your announcement in the ROTARY 
WHEEL you will appeal directly to upwards of 2,000 
of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, and 
retailers. You could not choose a better medium for the 
purpose. c 

The editorial pages of the journal are extremely inter- 
esting and Rotarians Jook forward with eager interest 
each month to reading them. 


‘THE advertising rates are very moderate. They may 

be obtained on application to the Advertising Manager 
of The Rotarian, 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. 
A., or by writing to Thos. Stephenson, Hon. Secretary 
British Association Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St,. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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or registered form. 


of the States. 


number. 


power of the Nation. 











FEDERAL FARM LOAN BONDS 
FOR INVESTORS—LARGE AND SMALL 
These bonds should command your attention 


HEY bear five per cent interest, payable semiannually, May and 
November, and are exempt from all taxation—Federal, State, 
Municipal and local. The income from them is also exempt. Issued 
in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000, in either coupon 


They are acceptable at par as security for ail public deposits, and are 
legal investments under the laws of the United States and a majority 


They are instrumentalities of the Government of the United States 
and protected from counterfeiting, the same as money. 


Iederal Farm Loan Bonds issued by the Federal Land Banks are 
secured, dollar for dollar, by the pledge of first mortgages on farm 
lands, cultivated by the owner, worth at least twice the amount of 
the mortgage. That is to say —$100,000 of Farm Loan Bonds have 
behind them $100,000 of mortgages which are first liens on at least 
$200,000 of farm lands. In addition to this security, the prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest is guaranteed by the capital of the 
issuing Bank ($900,000 to $1,500,000) and the joint hability of all 
12 Federal Land Banks for every Bond issued by any one of their 


All appraisements are made by Federal appraisers, and each loan is 
approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington. 


The financing of the farmer is a great national task. Through Federal 
Farm Loan Bonds it 1s done with profit to the investor and for the 
upbuilding of the agricultural, financial, commercial and industrial 


Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds from any one of the Federal 
Land Banks, located respectively at: 


Springfield, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. New Orleans," La. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Texas Berkeley, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 


Orders may be transmitted through any investment banker, or 
recognized broker, or through almost any National Bank, State 
Bank, Trust Company, or the 


'___ FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD——— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS | 


So eeemttaslane aca 


FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 
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Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa office 5 
Elgin Street, Practice before the Patent Office & Coarts. 


Russel S. Smart, Reside-t Member of Ottawa Rotary Club. 








Official Rotary, Service and 
United States Flags 


ROTARY CLUB OF ALTOONA, PA. 


e Lauterer ( 
Gentlemen 
Herewith find voucher covering your invoice of April 27, for 
one U.S.and one Rotary flag and equipments 
We wish to say that both flags are very satisfactory: in fact 
beyond our anticipation : ‘ 
hanking you for the prompt service rendered and the very 
excellent material and workmanship, I am, 
ours truly, 
C.G. Zeth, Secretary. 
Toledo Ohio 
Ge Lauterer Co 


otlemen 
Che flazs arrived in first-class condition and are very satisfac- 
tory; in fact, we consider them very handsome indeed 
Very tru'y yours 
F. H. Chapman, Rotarian 


GEO. LAUTERER COMPANY 
222 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 


Ge 
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ROTARY BANKS 
EVERYWHERE 


Depository for I. A. of R.C. Youareinvited 
to send us your 
terms for col- 
lecting items in 
your vicinity. 

Write for our 
terms for good 


“Rotary Brand” 
of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 
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A Manufacturer Goes 
to War 


(Continued from page 10.) U. S. soldiers in France 
This work will be continued so long as it is seey 
to be of benefit. Of course, all is at the Expense 
of the manufacturer, another little contribution 
to the good of humanity and his country, 


But not satisfied with doing everything in hj; 
power to enlist the active co-operation of hjs 
own employes in the serious business of wip. 
ning the war, Mr. Manufacturer took thought 
as to how he personally could help to awaken 
Americans in general to a realization of the 
danger which threatened their country. Unde; 
his direction, the best brains of his organization 
were set to work compiling data relating to the 
war, pictures showing what happened to thos 
who were unprepared and showing what Eng. 
land, France and Italy were doing and what 
Americans must do in order to be a decisive 
factor. 

‘‘Wake Up America’’ Lecture 


‘The lecture was finally completed and well 
did it deserve its name, ‘““Wake Up, America,’ 
It embodies facts regarding the world conflict 
that the majority of people are ignorant of. |t 
brings the war in all its naked horror to our own 
doorstep. Profusely illustrated with stereopticon 
slides and moving pictures, it is a wonderfully 
graphic presentation of the causes of the war, 
what it now means to the people of ravished 
Europe, and what it will some day mean to the 
people of this country unless we take unified 
action that will result in the winning of the wai 
“over there.”’ 


On the curtain is shown scenes from ruined 
Belgium and desolated France, the trail of th 
German army markt by ruin, suffering and blood 


Then is shown the call of America to arms 
to fight for liberty and democracy. Old Glon 
is unfurled, the boys gather to the colors, and 
are seen marching forth to prove that might 
does not make right and that kaiserism shall not 
prevail. It is all marvelously stirring and t 
every man and woman who sees this lectur 
comes a greater determination to do everything 
in his or her power to win this war. 


“Wake Up, America’ was delivered belo 
an audience of war and navy department oft- 
cials in Washington and received their heartiest 
commendation. It was delivered in Kansas 
City during the Rotary Convention. I[t wi 
be delivered all over the country, without charg’ 
and at the personal expense of this man. 


And He is a Rotarian 


These are some of the wartime activities 





great and busy manufacturer. It is believed 
that there may be in this article some hints 4 


to ways by which other employers of labor 


benefit their country in a practical way. (rea! 
advantages and power must necessarily shou! 
great responsibilities. There is a great field °! 


effort that the business men of America 


cultivate. If all do this, not only will the ' 


tion profit, but so will every individual. 
That is the story of Rotarian John H. ? 
son, president of the N. C. R. Company, Vay! 


Ohio. Mr. Patterson is not the only p 


the Patterson family. His son is in the avial' 


corps, his son-in-law is an officer, serving 
General Pershing in France, his dau 
giving practically all her time to the ca 
other close relatives are in the service, 
has already given his life for his countr 
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‘Que es el Club Rotario? 
 (Continuacion de la pagina 20.) 


séa demasiado numeroso y dificulte 
la promocién del conocimiento y la 
amistad de unos miembros con otros. 

Quinto: Porque no habiendo en el club 

“mds miembros de una profesién o 
negocio que de otro, la asociacién no 
ser4 dominada por representantes de 
determinada linea de negocio u ocu- 
pacién. 

Sexto: Porque con un solo hombre de 
cada ramo de negocio o profesién, e] 
club pone sobre tal hombre la respon- 
sabilidad de representar la industria 
o profesién con dignidad y completo 
conocimiento. y 

Séptimo: Porque asi se previene la base 
definitiva que consiste en establecer y 
mantener que los miembros del club 
deben ser activos y entusiastas, o 
de lo contrario deben renunciar la 
representacién de sus respectivas pro- 
fesiones 0 negocios para que otra per- 
sona mis activa entre a ocupar su 0 sus 
puestos en el club. 


R' YTARISMO, no es una cosa de ayer o de 


mafiana; Rotarismo es una cosa de hoy; 


Rotarismo, no es algo destructivo sino intenso; 


SIT 


\ 


; algo exclusivo sino tinico; no es algo egoista 
practico; no es algo pomposo y formal 


» social y fraternal. 
Cualquier ventaja de negocio en un Club 
jtario es mirada como una cosa meramente 


incidental cuando se compara con otras ventajas 
mds grandes entre las cuales estan las siguientes: 





\lgunos mandamientos de la 
plamente interpretados y efectivamente prac- 


Primera: La ilimitada oportunidad de 
ser educado en otras lineas de negocio 
a mas del que es propio de cada miem- 
bro. 

Segunda: El placer que experimenta 
el corazén y el alma del hombre que 
deliberada y premeditadamente trata 
de asistir y ayudar a sus compaiieros 
en sus trabajos. y 

La oportunidad de ser itil 

y servicial en obras civicas 0 comunes 

que redundan en beneficio de todos en 

general y del club en particular. 


Per era: 


Escritura son 


los por Rotarios.—Con frecuencia se ha 
nido que el Filésofo de Nazareth hubiera 
un pobre hombre de negocios, pero no 
nte los hombres de negocios de hoy estén 
diendo a entender y respetar y también a 
ir los mandamientos de aquel carpintero 
su camino nunca se avergonzé de su 
m ni tampoco del lugar que ocupaba en 
iedad. He aqui dos de sus mandamientos: 
itisface dar que recibir. 
a los demas aquello mismo que quisiér- 
hiciveran,. 


S] 


4GE GARY, en una coniferencia de los 
del acero celebrada en Bruselas, pro- 
n discurso durante el cual emitié estas 
una amistad comercial que obliga a 
a sentir el mismo interés por su proé- 

| Stente por si mismo, y seguidamente 
0 no es otra cosa que la Regla Aurea 
negocios. Arthur Frederick Sheldon, 

s pensadores mds profundos y adelan- 
iestros dias, en lo que respecta a ne- 
ue; verdad y felicidad viene por el 

jue cuanto mds aumentamos nuestra 
nuestro poder para servir a otros, 
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SEALS -STAMPS ano COUNTS 








1168-900 


IN HANDLING 


.€30,000,000 


POSTAGE STAMPS trough 


250 ENVELOPES PER MINUTE 


Let Us Show YOU HowTo Save Money 


Write for Catalog No. 5. | L 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago | 








SOZ CHEAPER 


than by any 
other method 
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MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS ! 


The time is now to establish in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical, 


EGRY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favor- 
able consideration, as being entirely 
in accord with the needs of business 
and the code of success. 


The 
Egry Register 
Company 


(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 











PATENTS IN CANADA Herbert J. S. Dennison 


Mechanical Engineer Ex 
20 years’ experience in Patents and Practical Engineering 


Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 





(Rotarian) 
Patent Attorney and Expert. 
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Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 





For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 

















OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. 


FROM 

Made 
in all sizes according to the official design as adopted by the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. 
ulars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, 


Write for partic- 


Kansas City, Mo 
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KARPEN FURNITURE 


Distinctive 
Designs 








for the 


Home, Club 


and 


Public Buildings 


Sold by 
Jurniture dealers 
everywhere 





S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Designers & Manufacturers 


CHICAGO Karpen 
Guaranteed 
NEW YORK Furniture 


MICHIGAN CITY-NEW YORK 





















Two blades spring 
forth from this new mill; 

They grow from the 
raw material into shining 


who “ms y 
s grow where 
before re 


grew e 
sheets ar i rolls of 
benefits mankind! eee : 
_ , y Vegetable Parchment 
These war times bring and Waxed Papers. 


ye to each one of us 


he necessity for utilizing 


Manufacturers and 


packers use these papers. 


waste—converting it into eae wrap a ee 
roducts that render & waxed wrappers. They 
service. are put up for household 
The paper industry use in rolls and sheets. 
irely ‘‘makes two blades They directly save food. 
grow” by taking raw ma- In this connection be sure 
terials that are either to read the article on page 
waste or unimportant 17 of the June PRAT- 


almost a magical TLER. Send for samples. 
transforming 


them into a product that 


nad, in 


anner, 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
U.S. A. 


ontributes definite ly to 


our present civilization. 











DANCES.STAGS, BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
McConne}| 
Cotillon Works 
Write for AR 30 E. RANDOLPH ST 
Suggestions CHICAGO 


and Prices 
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mds mos acercamos a la felicidad. El afirma 
también que la ciencia de negocio es la ciencia 
de servicio y que el que mejor sirve obtiene mayores 
heneficios. 

EI! Club Rotario aumenta la habilidad y poder 
del hombre para servir a otros, sefiala el camino 
para el servicio e inspira a sus miembros a la 
act idn. 

Como 
ban en sus santas cruzadas, asi los modernos 
Rotarios han tomado la bandera del movimiento 
y, sosteniendo la rueda que en su circunferencia 
simboliza la tinica cosa perfecta en el mundo, 
demuestran la devocién que profesan a_ los 
principios rotarianos y con la practica de estos 
preceptos y el cumplimiento de sus responsa- 
bilidades alcanzarin éxito mds grande y se 
sentirin mds felices viendo cuan congenial y 
agradables son los hombres de quiénes se acom- 


los caballeros de la antigiiedad avanza- 


panan. 


abc NESET 


MY WORD! 

There has recently been publisht a book by 
Hector McQuarrie, which he calls Over Here. It 
is about the people of the United States and was 
written by an English officer who has been sta- 
tioned as an inspector in the Bethlehem steel 
works. In his book he makes the following 
comment: 

“Quite often I talk at Rotary Clubs. Every 
city and town has a Rotary Club over here. 
The members consist of one man from each of the 
leading business houses in the town or city. 
They meet at lunch once a week and endeavor 
to learn things from one another. One member 
generally talks about twenty minutes about 
his particular business, and then an alarm clock 
goes off; and sometimes an outsider gives an 
address. 

“T rather love Rotarians. The milk of human 
kindness flows very freely, and the members 
behave to one another like nice people in decent 
books. At any rate, many cordial remarks are 
made, and it always seems to one that the 
thought, even if it is an affected one, which pro- 
duces a decent remark, helps to swell the element 
of brotherly love in the world. 

“The Rotarians are keen business men, and 
are absolutely the survival of the fittest in the 
business world.” 

— oa ae 


THE RIGHT MENTAL ATTITUDE 


\We have discovered in a number of our local 
campaigns that many of our good citizens have 
the wrong mental attitude toward our Rotary 
club. We attribute this to a lack of a better un- 
derstanding of Rotary. To correct this unfortu- 
nate impression we are arranging to hold a meet- 


| ing occasionally at which we intend to have as 


our guests the board ofgdirectors of our Chamber 
of Commerce, the officers and directors of our 
Retail Merchants’ Association, members of the 
Produce Exchange, members of the Bar Associa- 
tion and other organizations. 


erly handled we hope soon to get our people in 
the right mental attitude toward Rotary. If 
other clubs are experiencing the same trouble, 
try our remedy.—G. L. Beardsley, Richmond, Va. 


fo 





R 
TOO-TONIC 


| A man to whom illness was chronic 
| When told that he needed a tonic 


Said, ‘‘Oh, doctor, dear, 
Won't you please make it beer?” 
‘‘No! no!”’ said the doctor, ‘‘That’s Teutonic. 


” 
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A very carefully | 
prepared program will be arranged and if prop- | 


| 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) | 


29 East 29th St... (near Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel! 
when visiting the metropolis unac- 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and _ Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman tray- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 


onl 
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Here’s What All 


Live Druggists Use! 


Myers’ Patent Tin Boxes—**The Label Sticks 
Its Part of the Bor” 
save time, trouble and money. 
and safer to handle; sell your goods more readily 
look neater; please customers more. Made in 
Gilt, Lacquered or Plain 


the ointment boxes that 
Easier, quicker 


% oz. to 16 oz. sizes. 
Sold by all Wholesale Drug and Sundry Houses 
Ask for them! Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


of CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 





Send 
for Your 
Samples! 




















James E. Morrison Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 


Manufacturing Costs 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 
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News From the Clubs 


Continued from page 32) fined $5.00. Rotary 
supplied most of the manual labor and all the 
houting for pitching the tents. 








Rotarians and the Third 
3 Liberty Loan 














Huntsville, Ala.: The Third Liberty Loan 
quota for Madison County, Alabama, of which 
Huntsville is the county seat, was $350,000. As 
¥ the Rotary club was the youngest organization 
in the county it waited until a few days before 
the campaign closed and saw the result only 
iggregated $202,000. Then the club joined | || 
hands with the local bankers and in less time than | | | 3 
a week the ‘‘Rotes” had rolled up the grand total Ball Room, Blackstone Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


4 of $428,000. The twenty members, which com- Lighting Effects by 


: prise the entire club, alone subscribed $44,750. | || ° 
: Huntsville, Ind.: Altho the Rotary Club is | | Moran K | ] astings Mfg . Co + 














mly twenty members strong they subscribed Chi Illi ‘ 
Fi $44,500. They were also instrumental in raising cago, Inols 
4 $228,000 in the county. Lighting Effects for Banks, Office Buildings, Hotels and Residences 
Buffalo, N. Y.: The city of Buffalo sub- | ||| : Write for Catalog, Edition No. 36 
scribed $31,000,000 two days before the close (Franz Brzeczkowski, Rotarian) 








of the campaign, but the members of the Ro- ae SRaee ° ie Eanes ea piieanddeeiapinicnanieags 

tary club felt they had not given all they de- | G—————————_—_——_— —— — - - 
sired to give for the men over there who are offer- 
ing their lives. Fifty of the members who sat 


around the luncheon table had sons in the TH F 
i service. After some patriotic speeches, the mem- oes 
! bers of the Buffalo Club subscribed for an extra TURKISH 
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$147,000 of Bonds. 

Albany, N. Y.: Rotarians subscribed for 
$102,550 of Bonds at the Liberty Loan luncheon, 
in addition to amounts already subscribed thru 
‘ther channels. 
















It’s horse-sense 


y New Rotary Club Pub- intnidiine ibis 
; lications 


From time to time, copies of new Rotary 
club publications are received at Interna- 
tional Headquarters. As items of interest- 
ing news, attention will be called to them. 






General prefer 
Murad. 











The Rotary Club of Wabash, Indiana, is 
publishing a weekly newspaper consisting of one 
sheet, 12 by 16 inches. It is called ‘“The Wabash 
Rotarian.” 





The Rotary Club of Amarillo, Texas, is pub- | 
lishing a weekly pamphlet 314x814 consisting of | 
four pages and containing meeting notice, war | 
irticles, club roster and some advertising. The | 












































publication is called Wheels and each issue Spoke Pirargupros Meier fn phen Gal ee 
A 
(he Sapulpa Rotary Club gets out a monthly | — =e — ae — we 
; | publication 4x9 inches in size, consisting of eight 
. . a ™" 
pages and containing the names of the club offi- ROTARY MEMBERSHIP CASES 
aise Cl personal news items, Rotary doctrine, a Whether you are going to Kansas City or not, you ought to have a Rotary pass case 
roster of the membership and some patriotic pULp poy ya fa SL een 
Ve Each case has one large gusset pocket for exchange cards in addition to window pockets 
2 Seven window cases,each..........-++s+-eeees —risk~elasvarteveeers wou ace $2.50 
q . ° . ° Nine window cases.each..........+-..-++; acuases ted hmee ae.0'6 + - 3.00 
e ; e Ilelena Hub is a publication publisht . Including stamping in genuine gold leaf of your name and address. 
; { ] ~ | 1 Choice of Rotary, Masonic or Mystic Shrine designs ; 
: weekly by the Helena (Ark.) Rotary Club. It ! Money cheerfully refunded if you are notsatisfied. Be sure and specify the kind of case you want 
) ] ists of four pages and contains editorials, ———— | R. M. PATTERSON (Rotarian) 175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ites of the gel Winetiee. nest RR SSS —EE—EEe eee ds 
club roster, and some advertising. It is 
$ inches in size. LABELS - - - LABELS - - - LABELS 
‘ 
® Send us samples and specifications when in the market for 
O11 , labels and printed cartons. 
YLD RAZOR BLADES FOR HOSPITALS THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
‘ you any old safety razor blades? This 430 baie ym oder ie ee 
] - v7 . . enedict—Notarian 
was made to all Kansas City (Mo.) Ro- 
_ 
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Just a short time ago one of the 
former students of the American City 
Bureau Summer School took a posi- 
tion as secretary of a vigorous 
Chamber of Commerce at $6,000 a 
year. He is under thirty years of 
age. When he attended the Summer 
School two years ago his salary was 
$1,800 a year as a college professor. 
Since then his advancement has been 


rapid. 


No, we do not mean you to infer 
that such rapid advancement is the 
customary result of attendance at 
the Summer School. That is some- 
thing which must depend on the 
individual. This man succeeded be- 
cause he had genuine ability. How- 
ever, the School gave him an oppor- 
tunity to develop and apply this 


ability. 


The student to whom we have 
reference is only one of many who 
been greatly helped by the 


Most of the students have 


have 
School. 
either advanced materially in their 
present positions or moved on to bet- 
ter positions elsewhere. 


The School is not a money-making 
Our work is organizing 
Our con- 


institution. 
Chambers of Commerce. 
tinued success depends on the con- 


tinued success of the Chambers of 


American City Bureau, 
Gentlemen :— 


about the A. C. 
Signed 


Address 





How One Man Has Moved 
Ahead in the Chamber of 


Commerce Field 


Why not follow his example? 





Commerce we organize. We must 
be able to put such bodies in. touch 
with secretaries. The 


school has been created mainly to 


competent 


help us accomplish this result. 


One clear indication of the fact 
that the school has been helping men 
succeed, is its rapid growth. It 
started in 1915 with fifteen students. 
The enrollment increased to fifty- 
seven in 1916, and ninety in 1917. It 
will be higher this year. 


Eagles Mere Park, Pa., provides a 
delightful location for the School. 
There is a beautiful spring-fed lake, 
with excellent facilities for boating 
and bathing. Situated high in the 
Alleghany Mountains, the nights are 
uniformly cool. The Park itself is a 
private forest reserve nearly a thou- 
sand acres in extent. 


The School will last only two 
weeks—from July 8th to 19th, 
1918. 


Why not make this year’s vacation 
—in addition to refreshing you physi- 
cally—prepare you mentally for one 
of the most fascinating fields of op- 
portunity which the development of 
the nation has provided? Why not 
at least send us the attached blank 
for the pamphlet which tells about 


the school? 


18th Floor Tribune Building, New York. 


Send me your pamphlet “A Call to Men Who Can Lead,” which tells 
B. Summer School for Chamber of Commerce Secretaries. 
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tarians by Mrs. C. W. Gosney. She is collecting 
old razor blades which are sharpened and sent 
to the nurses in the hospitals to be used in shaving 
wounded soldiers. The first thing a man asks 
for when he reaches the hospital is a shave. 
®) 

KINGSTON BUSINESS MEN 
PRACTICE WHAT THEY PREACH 

Kingston (N. Y.) will solve her farm labor 
shortage thru volunteer service. A strong com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, composed 
of Rotarians, has launched a new drive and many 
of the members have come forward and volun- 
teered their services for one day of real farm 
labor each. Those who have cars are to furnish 
transportation to and from the farms for those 


who are working thereon. 


® 


OAKLAND TRUSTS ROBBIE 
ROBERTSON WITH THE CASH 

From Oakland (Calif.) comes the news that 
when Robbie Robertson, first president of the 
Oakland Rotary Club, left for France for Y.M. 
C. A. work he carried with him a bag with 
$1,000 in gold coin to beused as he sees fit in 
alleviating the sufferings of French or Belgian 
families. The money is the gift of the Oakland 
Rotarians. 











® 
NEW YORK CLUB MEMBERS 
NEAR SIX HUNDRED MARK 

The membership of the New York Rotary 
Club is growing continually and has almost 
reacht the 600 point. The club has set up the 
1,000 mark and it is hoped to reach the goal 
within a short time. 

Rotarian Harry Lauder was the guest of the 
club recently and gave his famous patriotic war 
talk which aroused the 400 members present to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

The club is very busy and Correspondent 
Miranda reports that each meeting seems to be 
a little bit better than the preceeding. 

® 
DAVENPORT KEEPS 
THE BALL ROLLING 

The Davenport (Iowa) Rotary Club, whos 
attendance has always kept close to the hundred 
per cent mark partly because of the enjoyable 
weekly entertainments which have been staged, 
has added a new punch to the meetings by ap 
pointments ahead for a year of different sub- 
entertainment committees. The personnel o/ 
each sub-committee changing each week and 
the responsibility resting on it to turn out 
something worth while, has caused a keen spirit 
of rivalry on the part of each committee trying 
to outdo its predecessor in some form of instruc- 
tion or_clever entertainment at Hooverized cos! 

®) 
KNOXVILLE “STUNT” IN ROTARY 
EDUCATION CAMPAIGN 

I. L. Graves of Knoxville, (Tenn.), Chairman 0! 
the National Committee on Education reports 4 
volleyball ‘stunt’ for educational purposes tried 
out with great success by the Knoxville Club as 
follows: 

Use balls of the basket-ball type, covering wit! 
cloth to permit lettering without injury to 
leather cover of the ball. 

Select educational topics, to be lettered on th 
balls after the cloth covering is put on. 

Select club members corresponding in number 
to the number of topics employed, who wil! b¢ 
team captains and who will be furnished t 
topics in advance for preparation of their ow! 
views. 

At the meeting, after the dishes have Dee? 
cleared away, the presiding officer will place ™ 








ib 
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each of the balls in turn by tossing same 
team captain for that particular topic. 
-otain will receive the ball, and after ex- 
~ himself, will pass it on to some other 
_ who, when he shall have exprest him- 
| pass it to a third, and so on until all 
rs of the team have had the ball. When 
member of the team finishes, he returns 
to the presiding officer, who then starts 
t ball. 
mmittee consisting of the presiding officer, 
retary of the club, and the chairman of 
lucation Committee, or Entertainment 
‘ttee, will pass upon the showing made by 
f the teams and award the prize to the 
showing the highest degree of Rotary 
dge and apprehension. 
illustrate: The Knoxville Club used_four 


Rotary an influence for the creation of 

kindness; 

Why should I attend regularly?—You 
el the current tf you don’t make the contact; 
Why should I respond when called upon?— 
with the Rotary ‘‘slacker’’! 

The Electric Current—Where ts the dynamo? 

Fifteen minutes were allowed for the handling 
f each ball. The teams consisted of five men 

three minutes to the man, thus consuming 

e hour. 

[he team captains were called together and 
nformed as to the method and purpose. The 
sual mail notice of the meeting carried with it a 

announcement that a contest would 
centering around the four topics above 

and members were admonished to prepare 
hemselves to handle any of these topics. 
e team captains were requested to make no 
tion of their teams until reaching the meet- 
[he ball was therefore passedto four out 
f five men of each team without any previous 
knowledge on their part other than the mail 
tice above alluded to, that they would partici- 
ein the contest. Obviously, each participant 
is on his mettle and was under the necessity of 
standing on his feet three minutes and holding 
ball in silence, unless he had prepared him- 
{ to respond. 
The plan worked successfully and there was a 
satisfactory response on the part of the 
embers of each team. The prize was one box 

{ fifty cigars, which was distributed between 

e men making up the successful team. 


enerdl 


® 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN AIDED 
BY ALBANY ROTARY CLUB 
In March, 1917, the Rotary Club of Albany, 
\. Y. establisht a Crippled Children’s Fund Com- 
ittee, to raise funds for the relief of crippled 
hildren not in position to secure such relief by 
heir own efforts or the efforts of their relatives 
This committee made a report in 
1918, of its year’s work, from which the 
wing interesting facts are taken. 
Voluntary subscriptions by members amount- 
1,403, payable in installments. New mem- 
to be notified that subscriptions to the 
ive been re-opened. The committee has 
invested in Liberty Bonds of the second 
\ll but about $25 of the balance has been 
to help deserving cases. 
mmittee decided to proceed slowly and 
issume responsibility in any case already 
n care of by other charitable organiza- 
; work, as a result, was confined to 
ght to its attention by members of the 
thers particularly interested in the 





r triends. 


$1001 


ly, 1917 to January, 1918, a total of 
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We Manufacture 


a complete line of high-grade 
Leather Bill-Folds, Purses, En- 
velope and Contract Cases, as 
well as Cigar, Cigarette, and 
Soldiers’ Photo Cases, Also 
Four styles of Ladies’ Safety 
Leg Purses. 


8. 
> 





Send for samples prepaid 





Paris Belt & Novelty Co. 


Mfrs. of High Grade Leather Goods 


Cigarette Case 221-237 North Wells Street 
% Chicago, U.S. A. 
























Tell Your Broker to Write }\ our 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


in the Greatest Casualty Company 


The TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Compensation 
Liability, and 
Other Lines 


Life 
Health 
Accident 


Personal Injury 
Property Damage 
Collision 











Moral: Insure in The Travelers 




















EMBLEMS 





Midget 
No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 





No. 72 10K $1.75 Each 
14K $2.50 Each 14K $2.25 Each 


Actual Sizes Enameled Rotary Purple Blue 
Wear the Official Button—Enjoy the Distinction 


Made by THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


CLIFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


No. 71 1U0n $2.00 Each 


GREENWOOD BUILDING 


Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 
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tary Club 
4 worth-whi 
reime mbran¢ 


gold filled. 





Front 











le 


Rotary 
Made in bronze 


Correspondence relative to 
quantity invited. 
THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 
Cliff Miller, Pres., Rotarian 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Attention! Thoughts East!! Forward March!!! 


ALL Rotarians in the service of the 
ALLIED NATIONS would be proud 
to receive and carry with them a Ro- 
tary identification pocket piece, espe- 
cially if sent them by their home Ro- 


1 rsonal-tou ht 


silver and 


1 
steriing 


price and 





Reverse 


Greenwood Bldg. 





ae 





At Best Stores 


L. E.4Waterman Co. 
191 Broadway 


















( Cantrell « Cochrane s) 


Ginger Ale 
The 

Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 


enturies 







ago 


= Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 3 
was famous 2 
throughout 2 - 
Ireland. = ; “Se 
lod ly the SSS = 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C" 
Ginger Ale 
“C & ( has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
f champagne, without the fire 
that you have ‘‘C & C"' at the Club weekly 
n and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 


ot **C &C" for your home 
Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 


DUBLIN & BELFAST 


Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke. 
Ltd., 616—620 West 46th Se. NEW YORK. 
o will give full information to Rotarians as 
nearest point from which to obtain supplies 








THE 


Advertising is a Tonic to 
Sick Business 


ROTARIAN 




















Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Near to the center of interest. Comtfort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 








BURKE COLF 
Clubs and Bags 


Burke puts into every club and bag true 
and certain knowledge of the game’s re- 
quirements and the player’s desires. 


Each individual member of the Burke 
family is therefore an expression of what a 
club or bag ought to be. 


All Burke shafts are second growth hick- 
ory, air seasoned for many months—and 
remember the shaft is 90% of the club. 
Ask your professional or any leading dealer. 


Harry Varden 
Golf Club Selection 


A pocket size book done in limp leather 
and inscribed to Wm. Burke, ought to be 
in your library. Mailed anywhere on re- 
ceipt of 40c. Catalog free. 


The BURKE GOLF COMPANY 
51 Manning St., NEWARK, OHIO 
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$57 was paid out on six cases to purchase braces, 
crutches, etc.; practically all of these cases were 
caused by infantile paralysis. About $180 has 
been expended recently to help a boy of fourteen 
who had lost both legs above the knees as the 
result of a railroad accident. He was provided 
with artificial legs and is able to walk now with 
the aid of crutches. The committee reports tha; 
the use of all the fund for this one case would have 
been justified by the results achieved. 
® 

ROANOKE CLUB TAKES LEAD IN 
COMMUNITY PRAYER SERVICE 

The Rotary Club of Roanoke (Va.) took charge 
of a community prayer service on the night o 
May 30th, Memorial Day, at the City Audi- 
torium. Ministers of every denomination in the 
city took part in the service. The Rotarians ar- 
ranged this meeting with the hope that those 
might be reacht who were unable to attend the 
regular church services in the morning and that 
such a meeting might “‘provide a means whereby 
all in the community would share in the spiritual 
up-lift, proven to be necessary under the strain 
of war.” 








®) 

CLEVELAND ROTARIANS ADOPT 
FRENCH WAR OFFERINGS 

At a recent meeting of the Cleveland Rotary 
Club the members were askt if they would un- 
dertake to support, for one year or longer, some 
French girls made orphans by the war. The cost 
for a year was estimated at about $36 for each 
girl, The Cleveland Rotarians agreed to take 
care of fifty-three. 





Ko) 


SAPULPA NOT TOO BUSY 
FOR HOME INTERESTS 

The Rotary Club of Sapulpa was active in 
promoting a change of management for the 
bettering of conditions in the St. James Hospital, 
and to show their appreciation, the new managers 
—Rotarian Sid Oakley and his partner, Herbert 
Moore—opened the dining room with a bar 
to the Rotarians and ladies. 

® 

EDINBURGH ROTARY CLUB 
HELPS TO BUILD AEROPLANES 

During Aeroplane Week in Edinburgh, 5c 
land, Rotarian Alexander Wilkie made an ofie: 
of a “Wylkedin”’ suit, free of charge, to the f 
fifty customers who purchased at his store on 
or more £100 (500 dollars) War Bonds. In thre: 
days £5,000 (25,000 dollars) were subscribed, 
and the above amount—sufficient to build tw 
aeroplanes—handed over to the War Bonds 
Association. 








® 

USES WAR MOVIES 
TO RAISE WAR FUNDS 

The Akron (Ohio) Rotary Club recently used 
the Camp Sherman film for advertising pur} 
in collecting money for the 83d Division me: 
gency Fund and for the Red Cross Civilian k 
The total collected amounted to $4,859.20 
addition to this, the Akron Rotarians have sh 
the citizens two things: What the boy 
doing in the cantonments and at least ! 
thousand people know a little bit moré 
Rotary than they did before. 

® a 

EVANSVILLE SUPPORTS 
WAR GARDEN WORK 

Supervisor of War Gardens G. A. Bear 
been offered the support of the Rotary ©! 
Evansville, Indiana, in his campaign to 
and better war gardens. They are ollc'l's 
three beautiful prizes for the best garde: 
the general consensus of opinion is that ' 
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ROTARIAN 
DEALERS 


Send for Your Sample of 


BRIGHTEN-ALL 


The Ideal Cleaner and Polish 
for Autos, Pianos, Player Cabi- 
nets, and Furniture. The Only 
Polish that CLEANS CLEAN, and 
Leaves the Surface DUST FREE. 


Order Today at Our Expense 








NEW METHOD VARNISH CO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Rotarians 


Will Goodwin 


Clarence Stewart 











VUL-COT Fibre 


A higher development of vulcanized 
collon fibre) 


The Material of a 
Million Uses 


Waste baskets, clothes hampers, tote boxes, roving 
ins, trucks, suit and sample cases, trunks, cap visors, 
the list seems endless—all made of Vul- 












hoehorns 
Cot fibre 
Vul-Cot fibre also is used extensively for machine 
and for insulation. It can be cut, tapped, 
readed, sawed, drilled, and turned to an accuracy of 
5-1000 of an inch 


parts 


Vul-Cot fibre is hard, tough, long wearing and eco- 
mical. It is sold in sheets, rods, tubes, and bars, or 

machined to specifications. Samples and full particu- 
s upon request. Write today. 


\merican Vulcanized Fibre Company 
524 Equitable Bldg., 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Buy Thrift Stamps and 





THE LENOX 


Official Rotary Hotel 


e exclusive Back Bay of Bos- 
ie social center of the city. 
Pro! meet someone you 


THE LENOX. 








>it your other home. 
woe, PRIOR, MANAGER 
sRt NSWICK Under Same Management 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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turns in food and health as well as aid to their 
country should be sufficient reward for the extra 
effort such a garden requires. 

® 


HAVANA HAS SERIES OF 
NOVEL WEEKLY BREAKFASTS 

The Rotary Club of Havana (El Club Rotario 
de la Habana) had a series of weekly breakfasts, 
each under the auspices of a different nationality 
represented among its members—American, 
English, Spanish and Cuban. A committee of 
three was appointed each week and vied with 
each other to present new and novel features of 
entertainment. 

On Spanish Day the national colors of Alfonso’s 
kingdom were workt out in the floral decorations. 
Havana isn’t in the ‘“‘dry’’ column and there was 
also clarete from grapes that grew on the hill- 
sides of Spain a decade before. 

Nominations were called for president to suc- 
ceed Dr. Alzugaray and twenty-four hats were 
thrown in the ring (by friends of the wearers). . 

Altho virtually every member had already 
subscribed, the Rotary club spontaneously 
raised some $30,000 for the Third Liberty Loan. 
No Rotary club in the United States is more 
patriotically with the Allies than the Havana 
organization. 





-R 
MINNEAPOLIS SENDS 120 
LETTERS fO MEMBER 
Busines was suspended for five minutes at a 
recent meeting of the Minneapolis Rotary club 
and each Rotarian was askt to write one or more 
items of news to Cyrus Barnum, who is serving 
in the Y. M. C. A., close to the front in France. 
Sheets, note size, has been prepared for the pur- 
pose and strawboard accompanied each sheet. 
The sheets had been printed with proper head- 
ing and marginal marks to indicate a sufficient 
margin for binding. These letters, one hundred 
twenty in all, were bound and sent on their way 


to “Cy” in France the next morning. This prac- 
tice is to be continued until every member in ac- 
tive service for Uncle Sam has been similarly 
treated. 
R 

TERRE HAUTE MEETING 
LIKE CHURCH SERVICE 

The Rotarians of the Terre Haute (Ind.) Ro- 


tary Club greatly enjoyed a noon-day luncheon 
conducted like a_ regular 
meeting was in charge of 
pastor of the Washington 


meeting which was 
church service. The 


Rotarian Fred Brown, 


Avenue Presbyterian Church. There was an 
orchestra of five pieces, hymns, a scripture read- 
ing, a sermon, a praver, and a collection. In 
addition there was 4 war talk by a private from 
Camp Zachary Taylor and a talk by Rev. 
Brown on war gardens. The club has gotten 


behind this movement vigorously. 


R 
RICHMOND (VA.) ORGANIZED FOR 
MORE WORK, LESS PLAY 


Rotarian G. L. Beardsley of Va., 


Richmond, 


sends this: Our newly elected officers have or- 
ganized our club this year for more work and 
less play We want to accomplish something 
really worth while, to render service rather 
than to have a good time Too many of out 
good citizens think, not without good reason, 
that the Rotary Club is a ‘‘stunts” club. Not 
enough constructive work has been done not- 
withstanding the fact that club is full of 
broad guage men. So we have taken a hitch in 
our jeans and are realfy going to wake up to our 
opportunities. \Ve are going to get busy. 

Our first opportunity came in the Red Cross 
| parade. Our club turned out in force and carried 
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Adding Beauty 
/f», "% the Car 


Che Allen Tire 5 | 


Case not only pro-_ |j| 
shoes 
rht, oil 

but 


adds ( lass and dis- 











tects spare 


from sunlig 
and water 
tinction to any 


Made 


color s 


in va 
and 
combina- 


car. 





rious 
| color 
tions. 
All sizes. 


Three stvles 
At d 
ers, or write | 
THE ALLEN AUTO 
SPECIALTY CO. 
16 W. 61st St., N. Y. 


Michig 











an Ave 


Chicago, II. 


| 

ce | 

be ell 
Gh ALLEN 


TIRE CASE 


200 
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CLEAR YOUR MOTOR 
OF CARBON IN20 MINUTES 


without putting your engine out of commission In 
sert ape Michener Chain Carbon Remover through the 


Cut off ignition from the cylinders to 


spark plug hole. 
be cleaned Run your motor slowly three minutes 
The beating of the chain against the walls of the cyl 


inder, as it is thrown about, cuts the carbon loose and 

it is carried out by the exhaust Remove the chair 

with special hook, which is provided for this pus p 

The soft metal chain (90 per cent copper) can 
atch the cylinder 


Anybo« 


Ask Jennings—he knows 


paves time Say 


ly can do it 


Price: 75 cents each; 3 for $2.00 
Please state kind of motor when ordering. Se 
irn post—prepaid Pay | after you try them 


E. S. MICHENER, Rotarian 
BROWNSVILLE, PA. 
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War Savings Stamps 


TMS LM LS SE Ss 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO. : 
Vianufaclur S 

Ea eg eet ge Sa = 
Goods, etc., for Fi 
UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE | 
and 3 





AUTOMOBILES 
Mohair and Auto,Top Material 
Artificial Leather Rubber Cloth 
Innersoling for.Shoe Maftinfacturers 


THE LANDERS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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high 


Absolute hair 
of 
manufactured in this country; 
there is none other near enough 
to it 


FELLOW ROTARIANS 
qd, WE HAVE ONE OF THE BEST EQUIPPED PRINT- 
ING PLANTS IN AMERICA, EMPLOYING EXPERT 
PRODUCERS OF BOOKLETS, CATALOGS AND FOLDERS 
THAT ARE SALES CREATORS. 
@, MAY WE SUBMIT ORIGINAL IDEAS AND PRICES 


ROTARIAN 














est type 


to even 


place. 


Absolute Hair Cloth will give 


your customers perfect  satis- 

ac i Sé i - “a? tee 3s 

faction and as satisfied cus A Rotarialt Maduak 

tomers are your best adver- hoetnsidas las’ Mon 

tisement, why not insist on SEDELL PARKER 
py | DELPARK Inc.’ PRESIDEN 

the clothing manufacturers UNDERWEAR Broadway at 3]st.St. New York 








Absolute— 
Hair Cloth— 





cloth i 


hair 


take 


using Absolute Hair Cloth. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sole*Makers of ABSOLUTE 


second 





s 
ROTARIAN WILLARD C. RICHARDSON 
LYNN, MASS. 





SELLWELL SHOE FORM CO. 















s the 
cloth 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 









goods in large quantities. 


|| ple or drawings. 
(Member Breoklyn Retery Club.) 











Brass Geods Mectlasalan es. 


Manufacturers of light sheet metal 
Send sam- 














Half-Back Union Suits 










DELPARY Lock-in-One Two Piece Garments 











Fine Printing 
CATALOGUES—BOOKS 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK 


/| 3 THE TORCH PRESS 
— CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 




















The Famous ‘“‘Hofbrau’’ 


A 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 
NEW YORK 


Quaintest Place in auibeiion 


Wonderful Restaurant 
August Janssen, Reterien 
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Grete eee 
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Okay Fireproof Garage 


Re- 
duces maintenance cost and fire 
hazard. Simple to erect. The cost 
of housing your car in a public garage for 


two years will pay for the Okay Garage. 
Comes to you complete. Hardware, locks, hinges 





Portable, sightly, convenient. 


windows, guttering, down spouts, etc. 











4 
a | i} Built by and for ROTARIANS 
' ; i We guarantee satisfaction to the users of the Okay 
if } i Garage. Write for catalogue and prices. 
ir O. K. Harry Steel Company 
ae 2334 Papin St. - St. Louis 
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a big Red Cross flag into the bosom of whic) 
we induced Mr. Spectator to donate $617.59. 

Our next opportunity came when the Frenc} 
war veterans came to Richmond. We had full 
charge of their entertainment while here. T), 
“Blue Devils” will remember Richmond man, 
day. Left us feeling good too. ; 

Then our regular work among the “unde; 
privileged boy” is to be given more attentio, 
Our club is supporting seven of these boys at 
Boys Home in our state. We want to dow}, 
the number this year. More braces and 1; 
chanical appliances for poor crippled childyey 
will be provided than ever before. 

Thru it all we expect to carry in our hearts +} 
Rotary motto ‘He profits most who serves hes; 
Richmond will have a new vision of Rotary | 
fore the year is over if results already accomplis)); 
speak for the future. 


1 





®) 
CHATTANOOGA PREPARES PLACE 
FOR WOMEN CAMP FOLLOWERS 

The Chattanooga Rotary Club has awakene: 
to the fact that the camp-following girls an 
women are a menace to the civilians as well as | 
soldiers, unless some arrangement is made {o; 
taking care of them after turning them awa 
from the camps. At a recent meeting in about 
five minutes time $5,000 was raised towa 
maintaining a home for such women. 

Camp Oglethorpe is ten miles from Chatta- 
nooga, but the Rotary chaplain, 
various members, furnish entertainment ¢ 
Sunday at the camp. 


assist d 





® 

PHILADELPHIA OPEN HOMES 
TO SHIPBUILDING EMPLOYES 

Under the direction of F. W. Kidd, the k 
tary Club of Philadelphia arranged to take 
of nearly 2,000 employes of the Emergency Fleet J 
Corporation sent there, virtually in a body, fron 
Washington, D. C. The transfer was to sta 
May 15th and arrangements were made t 
nish desirable houses, apartments and rooms | 
the new comers. It was recommended 
many people open their homes to these \ 
people as they are all very high class; ma 
the girls are clerks and stenographers. 

® 

ROTARIANS MAKE INSPECTION 
TOUR OF MORRIS PLANTS 

The members of the Rotary Club of Morrs 
Iil., recently made a tour of the industrial plant: 
of the city. The tour was made for the purpos 
getting better acquainted with the industri: 
of the city and witha veiw of helping them s 
some of their problems when occasion deman¢s 
The greatest problem the plants have to conti’ By 
with is the housing question. They cannot! 
their employees and hence cannot ask then 
stay. 








—R 
HALIFAX COMMITTEE FOR 
ROTARIANS IN SERVICE 
The Halifax Rotary Club desires to ha\' 
Rotarians who come to Halifax to hunt up *” 
tarians of the city and they will be well ts" 
care of. This club has organized a Militar) 
Naval Committee exclusively for the be! 
of Rotarians in the war service. 
—®)- 
BLUE PRINT METHOD OF 
CALLING SPECIAL MEETINGS 
The Rotary Club of Lincoln, Nebr., 
vised a blue print chart method of cal'ing 5?" 
meetings, by which every member can be '? 
quickly over the telephone, with the : 
of only a small amount of time by an: 
ber. A blue print has been prepare: 








nenditt re 
one mem 


siving she 


No 
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{ 
C 





»ames and telephone calls of each member and 

iesignating the particular members whom each 
ember is to notify. No one is compelled to 
|| more than four others and there are no dupli- 
te calls. Upon the blue print are explicit in- 
uctions as follows: 

‘Telephone the names directly following your 

vn, when you are notified by the person whose 
name precedes yours. In case one of these 
nnot be reached, call the names following his so 
it the chain may not be broken. If your 
‘telephone number should be changed, notify 

e man who calls you.” 

[he chart shows that the secretary is to notify 
four men; each of these four is to notify four oth- 
ers: each of these in turn is to notify three oth- 

- and each of these three is to notify three 
others. The chart required for the Lincoln club, 
with its 205 members, is about 11 by 15 inches in 

1Z¢ 

Secretary Strader reports that the plan is be- 
ing used to good advantage. 

® 
SELMA CLUB HELPS SELL 
$9,000 WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 

The Rotary Club of Selma offered its services 
to the Alabama State Committee in charge of the 
\WWar Savings Stamps campaign, and held a 
special meeting under the auspices of the com- 
mittee. Each Rotarian wasaskt to bring a friend. 
A good talk on the subject was made, and $9,000 
worth of War Savings Stamps were disposed of. 


R 
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EVERY MEMBER BUYS 
SAVINGS STAMPS 

Every member of the Rotary Club of Lafayette 
(Ind.) pledged himself, during pledge week, to 
buy at least $25 worth of War Savings Stamps. 
Many have bought stamps for orphans. 











% 

ROCKFORD PATRIOTISM 
COVERS WIDE RANGE 

Among other good deeds recently done by 
the Rockford (IIl.) Rotary club, is the donation 
of $300 for scenery at the new Liberty Theatre 
at Camp Grant; $350 to the local companies H 
and K at Camp Logan; and a concerted personal 
eflort to boost the Winnebago County Patriotic 
League pledged to sponsor and finance all of the 
smaller funds that will be raised for Y. M. C. A., 
Red Cross and other war needs. 





®) 
JACKSON (MISS.) ROTARIANS 
ADOPT WAR ORPHANS 
The Jackson (Miss.) Rotary Club members 
have adopted fifty French war orphans. In 
addition they have sent, as a club, $770 to the 
Syrian and Armenian relief. 





a 
WHERE TOBACCO SALES 
INVOLVE NO MIDDLE MAN 
lhe Wausau (Wis.) Rotary club is doing its 
t in raising funds to carry on the war. At a 
gular noon-day luncheon, Rotarian Judge A. 
‘1. Reid arose, held up a cigar and said: ‘‘As I 
lo not use the weed, I propose to offer this to 
highest bidder, the proceeds to go to the 


Xed Cross. To the bachelor getting this cigar, | 


' guarantee it will bring him a wife inside of a year; 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGE 


OFFTERDINGER'S SPECIAL PERFECTO 





Have Ten Good Smokes On Me— 


Henry T. Offterdinger. 


I mean it! To be perfectly plain—here’s my offer. Order a 
box of fifty Offterdinger Specials today—smoke ten of them and 
if you don’t agree that they are the best cigars you ever smoked 
price considered send the balance to me at my expense and the 
trial won’t stand you one penny. 





If your smoke appetite is jaded then I know you'll want to 
keep the entire box and send me your check for $3.00 in ten 
days; for there’s 39 years of experience in cigar making back coh Teauest ac 
of these Offterdinger Specials and that means quality. your business 


recessary) 





\ request a 


May I have your order? 





Rotarian Cigar Manufac- 
turer of Washington, D.C. 


508 NINTH ST., N. W. 














) the married man, I guarantee his wife will | 


' leave him within one year. How much am 
tered for this cigar?’’ It was sold to C. C. 
wkey for $10 and besides, each Rotarian paid 
‘amount which he bid. It was then voted 
‘0 give the most popular bachelor of the club a 
gar and it went to J. A. Sullivan who was 


ted to the front tosthe music of the wedding | 


‘HE ROTARIAN 


“JUST AS GOOD’? as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 

















‘Phe Live and Let Live-Plan 





HEN adapted to the publishing of periodicals, is a glorious 
success. Here’s how it works: The publisher keeps a scien- 
tific account of the cost of the printing; adds a small per cent for 
profit—and that’s the bill. It insures a fair deal all around. We 


do business that way. 


Oranaatons KABLE BROTHERS COMPAN 





Mount Morris, 
Illinois. 
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These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an R after your name thus ®) 





Hotel Maire 


Bartlesville, Okla. 
CLIFF ¢ DANCER, Megr., Rotarian 


Lunche held here 
ting Rota Wel 


Hotel Reeves 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 











Hotel Waldo 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


W. WOODDELL, Rotariar 
he held here Wednesdays, 
» Rot 1 W elcome 


Hotel Warwick 


Newport News, Va. 


“JERRY” DERR, MANAGER, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 











Hotel Printup 


Gadsden, Ala. 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Mer., Rotariar 
lub I heons held here Thursdays, 12:1 
' f » Rotarians Welcome 





Fort Pitt Hotel 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. F. MULLINS, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary lub L uncheons held here Wednesdays, 12:15 to 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








Hotel Rice 


Houston, Texas 
4. G. PULVER, Mer., Rotariar 


ies _— heons held here Thursdays, 
» Rotarians Welcome 


THE CROWN HOTEL 


== PROVIDENCE, 82. 

FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GO 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler sEnven 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 








Woodruff Inn 


Joliet, Ill. 
OBERT 1] McROBERTS, M , Rotarian 
Rot ns Always Welcome 


Hotel Racine 


EUROPEAN 
J. S. ADRION, Manager RACINE, WIS. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesdays 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








Hotel Connor 


Joplin, Mo. 
T. B. BAKER, President 
TOHN W. HOWELL, Rotarian 
j 1 tot mr Alivrays Welcome 


Davenport Hotel 


Spokane, Wash. 
L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:00. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Hotel Marion 
Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof. 


Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays 12:30 
Visiling Rotarians Welcome 


oO. W. EVERETT, Manager 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 


and the leading Hotel in 
SYRACUSE 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 











Hotel Pfister 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Union Depot Hotel 


Vincennes, Ind. 











‘Che Windsor” 


Dominion Square, Montreal 
HN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), MANAGER 


{ rus We 


(AY SMITH, Mer., Rotari EDWARD WATSON, Pres., Rotarian 
f - I held - cs ae Iz Rot » Club Luncheons held here Tuesday - BB8G. 
ey Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
R)a r re a 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


Hotel DuPont 


Wilmington, Del. 
E RNESTS. TAITE, Megr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:30 
siting Rotarians Always Welcome 








Occidental Hotel 


Muskegon, Mich. 
DWARD R. SWETT, Mer., Rotari 
I held here TI 


aR ns W 














THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 
THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 








| march from Lohengrin. He graciously thanked 
the club for the cigar and turned the tables, 
saying: “It will cost each one present one dollar 
for this cigar. It did. The total amount raised 
| was $85. 


——& 
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HELP THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
CITY needs playgrounds, boys’ clubs, 
boy scouts, and every form of social! 

activity which will interest its boys and girls 
and make it possible for them to grow up into a 
strong physical, mental and moral manhood and 
womanhood. 

We should support our city in its attempts to 
provide increast recreational facilities, improved 
educational methods, cleaning of streets and bet- 
ter housing conditions, all with a view to mak- 
ing our city safe for its children. By doing this 
we will in a most efficient manner prevent the 
| people from going to the institutions. 
| There has been a remarkable change in the 
names of institutions. The old lunatic asylum 
is now known as the state hospital. The lunacy 
commission is now the state hospital commission. 
The old time reform school has become the 
State Agricultural and Industrial school. The 
former poorhouse has now become the home for 
the aged and infirm. 





With this change of name has been an equally 
encouraging change of method. The walls and bar- 
| riers have disappeared from the hospitals for the 
insane and given place to spacious grounds and 

much liberty to the patients. The barred win- 
dows, close cropped hair and high walls of the 
reform school have given place to the broad 
fields, and comfortable cottages, without trace of a 
fence or wall, where hundreds of boys live to- 
| gether a normal life. In the modern alms 
house there is nothing of the old barrenness or 
gloom. 

And yet the betterment of the institution 
will not bring about the solution of the problems, 
| which are connected with them. If we are in any 

sense to approximate the solution we must begin 
| before the doors of these institutions are reacht. 
| We must begin even before the juvenile court 
or probation officers are in sight. We must 
focus our attention upon the boys and girls 
of our community, for the inmates of these 
| institutions in the future, whether they be 
criminal, paupers or delinquents, are all in the 
boys and girls who are on our streets today. 
Rotarian Chas. II. Johnson, secretary of the State 
Board of Charities of New York in talk before the 
Albany Rotary Club, of which he is a member. 











This is 
“SUNSHINE 


BILL” 


Who Has Nothing 
to Sell You 


‘Bill’’ sells Sunshine Safety Lamps and 
Lanterns in nearly every country on the 
globe. He has the best light in 
the worldfor rural homes, stores, 
halls or churches where gas or 
electricity are not used. Also 
summer homes and camps. 

* Bill’ is paying for this ad simply to 
get acquainted with good Rotarians 
everywhere so they will remember him 
and recommend his light to people liv- 
ing on farms and in small towns. 
Sunshine Safety Lamp Company 

300 Candie Power || 
Kansas City, Mo. W. H. Hoffstot, Pres. Costs Only || 
Member Kansas City Rotary Club 1Cent a Night i 





W. H. Hoffstot 
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